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AMONG THE folk-tales of India of the general 
type called by M. Bloomfield “ Hasty ingratitude, 
or, strike but hear,” + one well-articulated sub-type 
of story, that of the brahman who slew the mon- 
goose, thinking that it had slain his son, when in 
reality it had saved the son from a snake, is by now 
sufficiently well-known.? Beside it there is, how- 
ever, another sub-type, just as well articulated, but 
so far not recognized as a definite sub-type.* The 
failure has been due undoubtedly to two causes, 
first, the story occurs only in oral versions (with 
one rather unimportant exception) and only in 
India; and, secondly, the dog of the story has been 
confused with the dog of most Western versions of 
the brahman and mongoose story, with a total neg- 
lect of the difference of sub-type involved.* In 
addition to the ten versions already known, I am 
able to add another oral one from the results of my 
own field-work in South India. It may be profit- 
able to make a study of the sub-type in all the 
versions that are now available. 


* The Kota story presented in this paper was recorded 
as a linguistic text during field-work in South India in 
1935-8, made possible by aid from the Penrose Fund of 
the American Philosophical Society, to which grateful 
acknowledgment must be made. I am indebted to Prof. 
W. Norman Brown of the University of Pennsylvania 
for bibliographical data from his files on Indian folk- 
tales and for aid in arranging inter-library loans of 
books, and to Dr. D. G. Mandelbaum of the University 
of Minnesota for criticism and information from his 
Kota ethnological data, 

*JAOS 36. 54-89, epecially 63-5. 

7See e.g. the article referred to in note 1, and the 
sample bibliography in Stith Thompson, Motif-indew of 
Folk-literature, vol. 1, p. 331, no. B331.2 (Folklore Fel- 
lows Communications 106 = Indiana University Studies 
96-7). The latest addition to the bibliography is M. B. 
Emeneau, “ A Classical Indian Folk-tale as a Reported 
Modern Event: the Brahman and the Mongoose” (Proc. 
American Philosophical Society 83. 503-13), in which I 
reported a version in the Kota language of South India. 

*It should be Thompson B331.3. Thompson did not 
comb the Indian material thoroughly for his Index, and 
the story happened to be absent in the collection that 
he used. 

“Cf. for the confusion, the title under which the Nasik 
story was published—-Gelert in the East, and that of 
the Lucknow story—Variant of Beddgelert. 
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The stories all agree in that the faithful animal 
is a dog which was handed over by its owner to a 
new owner in security for a loan. The dog does 
for its new owner a great service, whose nature 
differs somewhat in the different versions, and is 
released to return to its original owner, the debt 
being considered cancelled by the great service done 
by the dog. In all versions but one a token of the 
cancellation was attached to the dog. The original 
owner, without enquiry or due consideration, 
thought the dog was unfaithful and killed it. 
There was great grief in consequence when the true 
facts were learned, in three of the versions the old 
owner killing himself in remorse. Differences of 
detail will be discussed below. 

The texts of the stories will be given at the end 
of this paper, with the necessary bibliographical 
details. The names by which the stories are to be 
identified are as follows: Cawnpore, Lucknow (two 
slightly different accounts, distinguished when 
necessary as I and II), Mirzapur, Central Pro- 
vinces, Nasik, Kathiawar, Baluchistan, Hyderabad, 
Kashmir (in two slightly different versions, both 
published by Knowles), Tamil, Kota.° Other ver- 
sions are referred to but have never been reported 
in full or are not available. Russell and Hira Lal, 
after reporting the Central Provinces version and 
attaching it to a temple in the Drig district, five 
miles from Balod, say: “A similar story is told of 
the temple of Kukurra Math in Mandla.” We shall 
have occasion later to refer to this. In a note to 
the Hyderabad version, the editor (apparently R. 
C. Temple) says: “A similar story is told by the 
Marri Baloches, and the tomb of the dog is shown 
near their capital Kahan.” We shall refer to this 
also later. Finally, in referring to the version 
Lucknow II, J. P. Lewis of Ceylon, in Jndian 
Notes and Queries 4 (1886-7).173, says: “ This 
story is to be found in the Katamanchari. It is No. 
30, the Musalman and his Dog. The book I refer 
to is a Tamil collection of stories, but the same 
collection is published in Canarese, and probably 


5 These names are abbreviated in the table as follows, 
respectively: Cawn., Luck. I and II, Mirz., C. P., Nasik, 
Kath., Bal., Hyd., Kash. I and II, Tam., Kota. 
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in other Indian languages.” None of these collec- 
tions (Sanskrit: Kathimafjari) is available. 

The accompanying analysis gives most of the 
details of the versions which will interest us in 
the discussion. 


ANALYSIS 
Dramatis personae 
Banjara (Vanjara, etc.) and banker—Cawn., Luck. 
I, C. P., Nasik. 
Kabuli and banker—Mirz. 
Soldier and banker—Luck, II. 
Foreign merchant and banker (V4nia)—Kath. 
Poor man and banker (Baniyé)—Hyd. 
Merchant reduced to poverty and merchant—Kash. 
I and IT. 
Two men—Bal. 
Hunter and banker—Tam. 
Kota hunter and prosperous Kota—Kota. 


Circumstances of loan 
Funds for business venture—Cawn., Luck. I. 
Goods on credit—Kath. 
Money for fresh start in business—Kash. I and II. 
Financial difficulties—Mirz, 
Loan (with no details)—Luck. II, C. P., Bal. 
Owed money—Hyd. 
Money for marriage of daughter—Nasik. 
Fee due to king for use of woods by hunter—Tam. 
Loan needed to support family—Kota. 


Amount of loan 
1,000 rupees—Cawn., Mirz. 
5,000 rupees—Luck. I, Kash, IT. 
15,000 rupees—Kash, I. 
150 rupees—Nasik. 
500 pons—Tam., 
20 éalg of grain—Kota. 
Large sum—Luck. II, Kath., Hyd. 
No details—C. P., Bal. 


Service rendered by dog 

Thieves sacked house, hid goods in water, followed by 
dog, which later took owner to place—Luck. I and 
II, Mirz., C. P. 

Thieves sacked house, hid goods by burying them, 
followed by dog, which later took owner to place— 
Kath., Bal., Hyd., Kash, I and II (dog dug to 
indicate place of burial—Kath., Hyd., Kash, I and 
II). 

Dog wounded and repelled thieves and trailed them 
later by following blood-stains—Nasik. 

Dog killed and repelled thieves, saving owner’s life 
from attack—Cawn. 

Dog killed paramour of owner’s wife (so in Tamil; 
in Kota, a Kurumba who forced and lay with 
owner’s wife), she buried corpse behind house, dog 
took owner to place of burial and dug—Tam., Kota. 


Token of cancellation of debt 
Written receipt—Cawn., Luck, I and II, Mirz., C. P., 
Kath., Bal., Hyd. 
Written receipt and offer to buy dog for twice amount 
of loan—Kash, I. 


Written receipt and present equal to loan—Kash. II. 
Bond cancelled by tearing top—Tam. 
Door-chain—Kota. 
Tied to dog’s neck—Cawn., Luck. II, Mirz., C. P., 
Kath., Bal., Kota, 
Tied to dog’s collar—Luck. I, Hyd. 
Put in dog’s mouth—Kash. I, Tam. 
Put in dog’s right ear—Kash, IT. 
No token given—Nasik. 
Place where dog was killed 
Met on road by first owner coming to repay loan— 
Cawn., Luck, I, Mirz., C. P., Kath., Tam. 
Met on road by first owner coming to see it—Hyd. 
Dog reached home—Bal., Nasik, Kota. 
Dog almost reached home and first owner ran out and 
killed it—Kash. IT. 
No details—Luck. II, Kash. I. 
Reason why dog was killed 
Disobedience—all versions, 
Dishonor caused by dog’s action—Cawn., Bal., Nasik. 
Owner hoped to escape debt by his action—Kash. I 
and II. 
Owner saw blood on dog and thought it had escaped by 
attacking banker—Nasik, 
Means of discovery that killing was unjustified 


Token discovered—Cawn., Luck. I, C. P., Kath., Bal., 
Hyd., Kash I and II, Kota. 

Banker came and told what had happened—Nasik, 
Tam. 

Owner’s son sent off to learn facts—Kota. 

No details—Luck, IT, Mirz. 


Suicide of owner—Hyd., Tam., Kota (with three other 
suicides in Tam.). 


Etiological connexion with locality—Cawn., Luck. I and 
II, Mirz., C. P., Kath., Bal., Hyd., Nasik. 


Of the eleven stories, the two southern ones are 
close to one another in detail. These are the Tamil 
and the Kota versions. In both these, the original 
owner of the dog was a hunter; the dog killed a 
man who had illegal sexual intercourse with the 
new owner’s wife, she buried the corpse near the 
house, and the dog led her husband to the corpse; 
and, finally, the original owner killed himself when 
he discovered that he had unjustly killed his be- 
loved dog. In these points the two stories agree 
with each other and disagree with the other ver- 
sions (except that in the Hyderabad version the 
original owner also killed himself). We have here 
a special geographical group at least. We may 
notice further that, after the Kurumba, who had 
intercourse with the Kota woman by the aid of his 
witchcraft and against her will, had been slain, she 
buried the corpse lest anyone should see it. This 
is incongruous here; she had nothing to fear from 
her husband because of her forced intercourse with 
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a Kurumba. It is a detail that is in place in the 
Tamil story, where the woman’s lover was slain, 
and the Kota story-teller who dictated the story 
to me had to attempt to find a psychological ex- 
planation for the woman’s action, which is inexplic- 
able within the framework of Kota life. The burial 
of the corpse had to take place in the story, but the 
motivation for it is weak. We must take it, I think, 
that the Kota story is a borrowing from a version 
very like the Tamil, with a secondary replacing of 
the lover by that special local feature of Kota life 
and story-telling, the Kurumba sorcerer. 

Apart from the detail just mentioned, the Kota 
story is, like most of the Kota stories that I have 
recorded, the production of a verbal artist working 
in a rich medium.® It is a superior work of narra- 
tion, completely Kotaized and filled with veri- 
similitude-lending detail. Some of the adaptations 
to Kota custom give this version an aberrant form. 
For example, it is the only version where the loan 
was of grain and not of money; this would agree 
well with the tribal situation before the isolation 
of the Nilgiris was broken by the English early in 
the 19th century, prior to which time money must 
have been a curiosity, and it is perhaps a slight 
indication that the story was borrowed by the Kotas 
either early in that century or before that time, 
rather than in recent years. Again, the token of 
the cancellation of the debt in all the versions that 
have it (i.e. all but the Nasik version) is a written 
document; the Kotas did not, and ordinarily still 
do not, know how to write, consequently a written 
document would be out of place. The fact that in 
this version the original owner is a Kota hunter, 
is due of course to the source of the borrowing, and 
at the present time would seem to be foreign to 
Kota life. However, there is a very live and per- 
sistent tradition, which manifests itself very fre- 
quently in Kota story-telling, that in earlier times 
the Kotas relied on hunting to some extent for 
their food-supply. As a corollary, though not a 
necessary corollary, to this, the Kotas are fond of 
dogs, which once were very necessary to them in 
their hunting, and treat them with much more 
affection than do, for example, their neighbors the 
Badagas, who are much more like the general run 
of Hindus of the higher castes in despising and 
loathing dogs. These elements of the story as told 
in the Tamil country could be dwelt upon lovingly 
by the Kota story-teller, since they hit points of 


*For some details on the technique of Kota story- 
telling see the article by Emeneau referred to in footnote 2. 


interest in Kota life and in the Kota conventions 
of story-telling. 

The other nine versions form in contrast with 
the Tamil-Kota type a second type, in which the 
dog serves his new master either by trailing or by 
repelling robbers. We might expect to find evi- 
dence of geographical grouping within the nine 
versions, and in fact we do find such evidence, 
though there is as well some criss-crossing which 
tends to make the grouping only tentative. The 
central group of details of the story, the service 
done by the dog for its new master, shows this tenta- 
tive grouping with criss-crossing. Three of the four 
Eastern Hindi versions (Cawn., Luck., Mirz., C. 
P.), those of Lucknow, Mirzapur, and Central Pro- 
vinces, say that thieves sacked the merchant’s house 
and carried off his property which they hid in the 
water of a “tank,” i.e. a pool which is partly or 
wholly artificial. In so far, we have a geographical 
group that contrasts with the other versions. Of 
the other versions, those of Kathiawar, Baluchis- 
tan, Hyderabad, and Kashmir have the thieves 
bury the goods in the ground, the Kathiawar ver- 
sion and Knowles’s first version from Kashmir 
adding that it was in a jungle (this is an accidental 
coincidence; a jungle is unfrequented and a very 
natural additional detail), the Hyderabad version 
that it was in a dry nuilah-bed. Five of the seven 
versions make the dog follow the thieves and ob- 
serve where the booty was hidden (the Mirzapur 
and Kathiawar versions omit the detail). All then 
make the dog take the owner to the hiding-place, 
where he recovers his property. The Kathiawar, 
Hyderabad, and Kashmir versions make the dog 
scratch and dig the ground when he takes his 
master to the hiding-place; of the versions which 
have burial in the ground, only the Baluchistan 
version omits the detail. 

We may neglect the other two versions, those of 
Cawnpore and Nasik, for the moment, and attempt 
a reconstruction of this group of details for the 
original story. Since the four versions, Kathiawar, 
Baluchistan, Hyderabad, Kashmir, which do not 
form a geographical group, agree that the goods 
were hidden in the ground, and with this the 
southern group also agrees to the extent that some- 
thing (a corpse) was buried in the ground, we 
may regard this burial in the ground as a feature 
of the original, and the feature of burial in water, 
found in three of the Eastern Hindi versions, as 
a secondary change within this geographical group. 
The same disconnected four versions, plus the three 
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Eastern Hindi versions, plus the Cawnpore and the 
Nasik versions, agree that the dog did its service 
against robbers who either stole or attempted to 
steal property. Since only the two southern 
versions disagree with this, we may take this 
to be a feature of the original. We arrive then 
at the conclusion that in the original story 
robbers sacked the house and buried the goods 
in the ground. We may add what all, or prac- 
tically all, versions agree on, that the dog followed 
and observed the hiding-place, and took the 
owner there to recover his property, the spot being 
shown by the dog’s scratching (guaranteed by 
agreement between the Kathiawar, Hyderabad, and 
Kashmir versions on the one hand, and the south- 
ern versions on the other). Any slight omission 
from or addition of details to this is secondary. 
The two southern versions are markedly aberrant. 
Aberrant too are the Cawnpore and the Nasik 
versions. The latter makes the dog repel robbers 
before they can loot, but retains the detail of the 
original, that it tracked the robbers in the morning. 
The Cawnpore version has the same new detail as 
the Nasik version, elaborating on it by having 
several robbers killed, but omits the tracking 
episode. Geographically, the Cawnpore version 
belongs with the other three Eastern Hindi ver- 
sions, but it is the most aberrant of all the versions 
that have the robbers. In one detail, that of the 
dramatis personae, as we shall see below, the Nasik 
version belongs especially with the Eastern Hindi 
versions, but since it shows a striking number of 
aberrancies from all versions, it is doubtful whether 
its partial agreement here with the Cawnpore ver- 
sion has any significance. 

The next detail of the story is that of the token 
of the cancellation of the debt, which in all versions 
but the Nasik one is given to the dog before he is 
sent back to his original owner. The Nasik version 
is here inferior and unoriginal, omitting one of 
the distinguishing features of the type. We have 
seen above that the token in all the versions that 
have it is a written paper, except that the Kotas, 
not being familiar with writing, replace this by 
another form of token. This is an iron door-chain 
tied to the dog’s neck, an ad hoc sign apparently 
invented by the Kotas’ or by one of the com- 


7Inquiry among the Kotas threw no light on the 
reason for adopting a chain as the sign. Chains are 
certainly not used in this way in Kota culture, nor in 
any other that I have been able to discover. This Kota 
detail is still mysterious. 


munities close to them in the transmission of the 
story. In those versions that have the written 
document there are no significant agreements or 
disagreements. The Tamil version is slightly aber- 
rant in making the document the bond of indebted- 
ness cancelled by being torn at the top. All the 
other versions except the Kashmir make the docu- 
ment a “receipt” or a statement that the debt is 
paid, the Cawnpore and the Kathiawar versions 
adding a statement of the circumstances, which is 
implied in all versions. Knowles’s first Kashmir 
version adds this and an offer to buy the dog for 
double the amount of the loan, with a check for 
the additional sum; in his second version there is 
no offer to buy the dog, but an offer of a present 
equal to the original loan. We may probably con- 
clude that the original story contained the details 
of a letter stating that the debt was paid and pre- 
sumably explaining the circumstances. The Kash- 
mir version is aberrant in adding an offer to buy 
the dog, or, in the worse variant, a gift of money. 
The Tamil version also is aberrant, the Kota ver- 
sion even more so for a purely local reason, and the 
Nasik version, in omitting these details entirely, 
is inferior. 

The manner in which the token is sent with the 
dog varies. In all versions except the Tamil and 
the Kashmir, it is attached to the dog’s neck or 
collar (the latter in Lucknow I and Hyderabad). 
In the Tamil version it is put in the dog’s mouth, 
as also in Knowles’s first Kashmir version. His 
second version says that the document was put in 
the dog’s ear! Jacob could not stomach this and 
changed it to the dog’s collar. The original prob- 
ably had the token attached to the dog’s neck. 

The next set of details concerns the reason given 
for the dog being killed by its original owner, the 
place where it was killed, and the means used in 
killing it. 

The reason given for the dog being killed can 
in all versions be taken to be that its original 
owner thought it had been unfaithful to the charge 
laid upon it and, explicitly or implicitly, that 
because of its disobedience the debt still remained. 
The Cawnpore, Baluchistan, and Nasik versions 
add to this that he felt himself dishonored by the 
dog’s action. The Nasik version has a further 
detail, which really provides an alternative reason, 
namely, that the dog was still covered with blood 
from its earlier exploits and its owner thought 
that it had fought with and wounded the banker 
and so escaped. This is pretty clearly due to con- 
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tamination with the brahman and mongoose story- 
type, where the whole point of the story is that the 
faithful animal had slain a dangerous animal that 
was going to attack its owner’s child, and because 
of the blood on it the owner thought that it had 
slain the child. The Nasik version also makes the 
dog’s master think that because of the dog’s act 
the debt would be doubled. It is clearly aberrant 
in these additional details. The Kashmir version 
also is aberrant. In it the owner saw the dog 
returning, and thought that if he killed the dog 
he could escape from the debt by saying that if the 
dog were returned to him, he would repay the debt. 
The original story then contained only what we 
have found to be common to all the versions, that 
the reason for the dog’s being killed was that it 
had disobeyed and the debt remained unpaid. It 
should be noted that in accordance with the theme 
of the story, hasty ingratitude, the dog was killed 
in such haste that the token was not noticed in 
time to prevent the action. None of the versions 
say this in so many words, but the Central Pro- 
vinces, Tamil, and Kota versions have something 
like it, and the Kashmir version makes the theme 
clear in passing from this story to the frame-story 
in which it is emboxed. The Kota version is the 
only one that attempts a rationalization, by saying 
that the dog’s hair was thick and the chain was 
small, so that it could not be seen quickly. 

In the four Eastern Hindi versions (Lucknow 
II has no details), and the Kathiawar and Tamil 
versions, the dog was met by its original master 
and killed while it was going to him and he was 
coming to the new master to repay the debt. In 
the Kota, Nasik, and Baluchistan versions, the dog 
reached home and was killed there, but it will be 
noticed that the Nasik version is somewhat aber- 
rant in this whole group of details, and we may 
perhaps discount its agreement with the other two 
versions. Knowles’s second Kashmir version is 
aberrant at this point. The dog had almost reached 
the house when the original owner ran out and 
killed it before it arrived, for the reason that we 
have discussed in the preceding paragraph and 
have found to be peculiar to this version. We may 
take it that this new reason has caused a slight 
change of locale. Knowles’s first version is not 
very clear, but apparently it means that the dog 
reached home and was killed there. In the Hydera- 
bad version, where the dog was met by its original 
master as he was coming to see it out of affection, 
we have a slightly changed version of the master 


coming to pay the debt. In spite of the numerical 
majority in favor of this reason as a feature of the 
original, the rather even division of the sources, 
including disagreement between the two southern 
versions, seems to make it impossible to be sure 
that we can reconstruct the original at this point. 

The means used to kill the dog varies so widely 
that nothing of the original emerges with perfect 
certainty, though perhaps a cutting instrument, 
specifically a sword, is indicated by partial agree- 
ment between five versions. In the Nasik version 
its master killed it with an ax, in the Cawnpore, 
Mirzapur, and Hyderabad versions with a sword, 
in the Baluchistan version he “hacked it limb 
from limb.” In Lucknow I he killed it with his 
heavy club (Lucknow II gives no means), in the 
Kota with his stick, in the Tamil he strangled it 
with a creeper; the Kashmir version gives no 
means. The Kathiawar version says: “ On hearing 
this reproach the dog fell dead.” Have we here a 
departure from the norm, induced by the doctrine 
of ahimsa? In this country the Jain influence is 
strong. 

All versions except the Tamil, Lucknow II, Mir- 
zapur, and Nasik agree that after the dog’s death, 
the token was discovered by its owner; all these 
except the Kota contain no further mention of the 
second owner. These two details must have been 
in the original. Lucknow II and Mirzapur omit 
details altogether. In the Tamil and Nasik ver- 
sions the second owner told the first what had 
happened. In the Kota version there is a detail 
somewhat like this, but not identical with it, in 
that the son of the first owner was sent to the 
second owner to find out what had happened. 

At the end, all the versions but Lucknow II and 
Nasik mention the grief or remorse felt by the man 
because of his hasty action; this was a feature of 
the original. In Knowles’s first Kashmir version 
he falls insensible. The Hyderabad, Tamil, and 
Kota versions make him kill himself, the latter 
adding the touching detail that he holds the dog’s 
body in his arms while he cuts his own throat and 
the two bodies are burned together. The Tamil 
version goes on and adds three more suicides. 

We must revert now to the beginning of the story 
and examine the dramatis personae. The Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow I, and Central Provinces versions 
(i. e. all the Eastern Hindi except Mirzapur), and 
the Nasik version make the original owner a Van- 
jara or Banjara, i.e. one of the caste of nomads 
who formerly carried on the transport of goods by 
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pack-animals over the north and center of India 
and also dealt in bullocks. The Cawnpore version 
seems to say that its Banjara also speculated in 
grain.® The dogs of this caste seem to be famous 
for their ferocious qualities as watch-dogs. The 
Lucknow II version makes the original owner, in 
a secondary and inferior way, a soldier. The Hy- 
derabad version makes him merely a poor man. 
The Mirzapur version makes him a Kabuli; 
Pathans, known very generally throughout India 
as Kabulis, frequently are found as itinerant 
traders, and this may be the character of the 
Kabuli in this story, since, like the Kabulis who 
come down from Afghanistan to trade, he will 
reappear after a year. If so, he has surely been 
substituted here for a more original nomad, the 
Banjara. The Kathiawar version makes the origi- 
nal owner a “ strange merchant” who came to the 
locality to trade. The Kashmir version goes its own 
way in making him a merchant reduced to poverty. 
It is doubtful whether all this is enough to make 
the first owner in the original story a merchant, 
itinerant or otherwise. The Tamil and Kota ver- 
sions make him a hunter; in the latter he is, as 
we saw before, a Kota hunter. 

The second owner is in all versions except the 


®Sir Athelstane Baines, Ethnography (Castes and 
Tribes), 100-2, on this caste, has: “... the Banjara... 
is the great bullock-dealer and carrier by pack-animal 
for the whole of upper India, and colonies of it [i.e. the 
caste] have settled in the Dekkan and as far south as 
Mysore. The use of bullocks as a means of transport is 
an ancient custom in India but it received its great 
impetus from the Muslim invaders, who engaged large 
gangs of Banjara to accompany their forces from north 
to south. Similarly, the British armies in their earlier 
campaigns trusted to the Banjara trains for their com- 
missariat and forage supplies, and found the Naik, or 
gang-leaders, fully up to the work and worthy of con- 
fidence. It is not certain how the Banjara came to be 
settled in Rohilkhand and its neighbouring Tarai [i.e. 
to the north and west of Lucknow and Cawnpore], but 
their own tradition is that they belong to northwest 
Raijputaina, and were driven out of their native country. 
They also once settled in Oudh.... In upper India 
some of the tribe have settled down to trade and money- 
lending. The Vanjari of the Maratha country, too, are 
to a great extent cultivators . .. [ef. the introduction 
to the Nasik version].” Note also that a sub-division 
of the caste is called Lavanai, which may derive from 
lavana ‘salt,’ indicating that one of the chief articles 
carried was salt on the trips from the coast to the 
interior, a fact which is well represented in the Nasik 
version. For a much fuller account of the caste, especi- 
ally as it is found in the Central Provinces, see Russell 
and Hira Lal, The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India 2 (1916). 162-92. 


Kota a merchant, banker, or money-lender, synony- 
mous terms in Indian life; the Nasik version uses 
also the professional or caste title Sheth, the 
Cawnpore version mahdajan, the Central Provinces, 
Kathiawar, and Hyderabad versions Banya or 
Vania. In the Kota version he is a prosperous 
Kota, who, as a prosperous Kota does, exercises 
the functions of the members of trader castes in 
the most of the rest of India, It is certain that 
the original contained a merchant alias money- 
lender. 

The beginning also gives an account of why a 
debt was contracted, and the amount of the debt. 
The Cawnpore, Lucknow I, Kathiawar, and, Kash- 
mir versions agree that the loan was needed for a 
business venture, though without agreeing on the 
details of this; it may be that something of this 
sort was in the original. All the other versions 
disagree with these four and with each other. In 
the Nasik version the Vanjara headman needs 
money for the marriage of his daughter; this ver- 
sion, incidentally, has what seems to be a rather 
good picture of Indian bargaining. The Mirzapur, 
Central Provinces, and Baluchistan versions merely 
speak of a loan without details, the Hyderabad 
version merely of the man being in debt. In the 
Tamil version, the king had demanded from the 
hunter an exorbitant fee for the use of the woods. 
In the Kota version, the hunter had lost two of his 
dogs to a leopard, and with the remaining one 
could not support his family. 

The amount of the loan varies wildly, and we 
can make no inference about what the original 
had here. The Nasik version gives the loan as 150 
rupees, which would not be out of the way under 
the circumstances. The Cawnpore, Lucknow I, and 
Mirzapur versions have respectively 1,000 rupees, 
5,000 rupees, and 1,000 rupees; Knowles’s first 
Kashmir version is even more fantastic with 15,000 
rupees, though his second version has 5,000. The 
Tamil version says 500 pons. What the pon is, 
I am uncertain, but I suspect panam; whatever 
value we give to the panam in this story (e.g. a 
quarter of a rupee), the sum of 500 pons might 
not be too fantastic as a loan. The Kota version 
makes the loan one of grain, 20 éalg,® which is ten 
times what was apparently considered a reasonable 
loan on the security of the dog. The Lucknow II, 


® The éalg, as the story shows, is a load for a pack- 
bullock; this, however, seems not to be a standard, 
since in another Kota story two éalg made such a load. 
Five éalg equal one valm, the large storage basket. 
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Kathiawar, and Hyderabad versions speak only of 
a large sum; the Central Provinces version has not 
even this. We might be tempted to consider that 
the sum in the original story must have been a 
fantastic one, since all the detailed versions but 
two are fantastic here, but we should probably be 
wrong, since only the Kota version motivates its 
fantastic amount in any way, and then none too 
plausibly. 

We must finally examine the very curious point 
that in every version except the Kashmir and the 
southern versions, the story is attached to a locality 
and acts in some sort as an etiological myth. In 
the Mirzapur version, the “tank” in which the 
goods were hidden and then found by the dog was 
surrounded by the grateful merchant with steps 
and a temple was built. The tank was, and still is, 
named Motiya Talao “ Moti’s Tank,” Moti “ pearl ” 
being the dog’s name in this version (as it is in 
the Nasik version; this is sheer coincidence, since 
this is a name very commonly given to dogs). The 
Kathiawar version says that at the spot where the 
dog fell dead, its original owner caused a “ tank ” 
to be excavated, naming it Chitrasar “ Chitro’s 
Tank” after the dog Chitro, and on a small island 
in the “ tank ” he built a temple in which he placed 
an image of the dog. In the Central Provinces 
version, the original owner built a temple con- 
taining an image of the dog; this temple is called 
Kukurra Mandhi [mandhi] “ Dog’s Temple” and 
is in the Drig District, five miles from Balod. 
Russell and Hira Lal, as we said above, also record 
that a similar story is told of the temple of Ku- 
kurra Math “ Dog’s Temple” in Mandla; we have 
no further details about this. In the Nasik version, 
the banker commemorated the dog by building a 
temple with a dog’s image, and the pass at the foot 
of which the village and temple are situated is 
called Kuttar Bari “ Dog’s Gorge.” 

These five shrines, three of which, we are told 
explicitly, contain an image of a dog, cause some 
surprise. We do not expect an event to happen with 
almost identical similarity five times, nor do we 
expect a story which is being orally diffused to con- 
tain a footnote or a tailpiece saying that it is an 
etiological myth. Nor have we here a previously 
unnoticed cult. The solution is to be looked for, 
I think, in the north Indian godling Bhairon, or, 
in the Maratha country, Bhairoba, or in Sanskrit 
form Bhairava (when he is identified with the 
Bhairava-incarnation of Siva), whose shrines con- 
tain images either of himself and his dog, or occa- 


sionally merely of the dog.'° Though the godling 
is not mentioned in our story-versions in connec- 
tion with any of these dog-shrines, it seems most 
plausible that they are shrines of the Bhairon-cult 
to which the folk-tale has become attached because 
they contain merely a dog and no god. It is pre- 
cisely in the area of Bhairon-worship that we find 
our story attached to a temple where a dog is wor- 
shipped, i. e. “ throughout the agricultural districts 
of northern and middle India, as far north as the 
Panjab” (so E. W. Hopkins, ERE 2. 538-9; he 
adds: “ in the north he [Bhairon] is revered chiefly 
as a black dog,” though I do not know his source 
for this). The Cawnpore version may possibly con- 
tribute a certain amount of evidence pointing in 
this direction, for its dog is named “ Bhyro,” i.e. 
Bhairo = Bhairava. It does not however speak of 
a temple, but tells how, where the dog was slain, 
its original owner erected over its grave a splendid 
monument, which presumably is not a temple, 
though the dust of the neighborhood is accounted 
an antidote for hydrophobia. The place is called 
“ Kookurreea Gaon,” i.e. “ Dog’s Village.” 

Similar to the localization in Cawnpore is that 
of the Lucknow stories. The Lucknow I version 
gives the fuller account and says that from the spot 
where the dog was killed sprang the river Kukrél 
(in Lucknow II spelled Kukral). The Lucknow IT 
version says merely that the events happened near 
this river. Both add that the water of the river is, 
in consequence of the event, efficacious as an anti- 
dote for hydrophobia. This is the only point in 
common with the Cawnpore version. The name of 
the river is obviously connected, really or by “ folk- 
etymology,” with the Awadhi word for dog, kukur 
or kikur; no further information about the river 
or its name is available to me. 

The Cawnpore version, with its grave of the dog, 
is similar further to the other two versions which 
are etiological. In the Hyderabad version the dog 
and its master, who committed suicide in remorse, 
were buried in one grave, which the version says 
is still to be seen. The Baluchistan version derives 


10Qn Bhairon, see especially ‘Crooke, Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India (1926), 95-8. About the 
same account was given in his earlier edition The 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India (1896), 
2.218-23 (with a good photograph of the godling and 
his dog); p. 219 has the statement omitted in the 1926 
work: “in Bombay many Hindus worship the dog of 
Kala Bhairava.” Both editions have other examples of 
dog-worship, though none of them are quite so pertinent 
as this. 
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from the Kirthar hills of Jhalawan, i.e. the 
country of the Mohammedan Brahii, who are said, 
in the Census volume where the story is given, to 
be provided with an infinity of shrines. “Though 
a shrine is often the actual grave of some saint, 
almost anything seems to serve as an excuse... 
Hard by most shrines of high reverence there are 
sacrificial altars, where the attendants preside at 
the sacrifice and receive a set portion of the flesh 
as their wage before it is distributed in alms” 
(Census of India, 1911, vol. 4.1.62). Of this 
character is the grave of the dog in our story, a 
shrine where sheep are sacrificed. There is quite 
obviously no connection between this shrine and 
those temples which we have thought to belong to 
the Bhairon-cult. It merely happened that the 
local circumstances made it easy to attach the story 
and worship to a grave which presumably did con- 
tain a dog’s body. 

We must note again in this connection Temple’s 
statement, attached to the Hyderabad version, that 
the Marri Baloches tell “a similar story” about a 
dog and show its grave near their capital Kahan. 
Lack of further details or of any authentication 
that I can find make it impossible to say more 
about this reference. 

As a final aid towards a sure evaluation of the 
etiological character of our versions, we should note 
that the source which gives our Baluchistan version 
adds immediately following (p. 64) another case 
of worship at a dog-shrine in a Mohammedan area, 
viz. among the Pathans, who are much more ortho- 
dox than the Brahii. “ Hard by the shrine of the 
sainted Husain Nika stands the shrine of his dog. 
Never was there so wonderful a dog, we are told. 
A world of trouble it used to save its holy master. 
For, whenever visitors came along, it would bark— 
for every visitor a bark, no more, no less. Now one 
fine day, up came four men to see the saint. But 
the dog barked thrice, and then lay down. And 
when the saint arose, lo! there were not three men 
but four. And he was so incensed that, without 
staying to ask the why or the wherefore, he slew 
the dog then and there. Well, there was an end 
to the dog, there was no doubt about that. But 
imagine the remorse of the saint, I ask you, when 
the fourth man stood revealed as an unbelieving 
Hindu, who in his naughtiness had dressed himself 
up for all the world like a true believer. All that a 
saint could do to make amends, Husain Nika did. 
For he gave the dog a decent burial, and ordered 
that he himself should be laid to rest close to the 


grave of his dog. Nay, he ordained this moreover— 
that whosoever should come to worship at his 
shrine should first worship at the shrine of his dog. 
And so it was, and so it is to this day.” Several 
other cases of Indian worship or reverence paid to 
a dog, including another Mohammedan case, are 
found in Crooke, Religion and Folklore of North- 
ern India (1926), 362. And, to leave India en- 
tirely, we find that in Wales the dog, which is the 
faithful animal in the version of the brahman and 
mongoose story known there, has found one grave 
“ Celhart’s Grave” in Carnarvonshire, and is also 
identified with the dog lying at the feet of a 
knight’s effigy on a tomb in Abergavenny Priory 
Church."* It is entirely clear that this dog attend- 
ing the knight is merely a cliché of the monument- 
maker’s art to which the story-cliché has become 
attached. 

This last example undoubtedly gives us our lead 
in the interpretation of the story-versions in which 
we are directly interested. In it the monumental 
dog was found on the tomb as a cliché of the monu- 
mental art, and to it the entirely independent story 
was attached, without the story being in any his- 
torical sense the cause of the dog’s image being 
there. So in our group of versions from central 
and north India in which worship is paid to the 
dog in a shrine or temple, there was a pre-existent 
image of a dog, due to the Bhairon-cult, to which 
the story later became attached. Whether the 
various attachments were independent of one 
another is a matter that hardly admits of definite 
solution for any one case. As a general solution, 
we could assume that the attachment originated 
in one locality and then, since the story was told 
with a local reference cover this geographical area 
by natives of or visitors to that locality, its 
hearers came to attach it to other localities where 
the conditions were favorable, either because an 
image of a dog was already in situ or because some 
local name contained, or could be etymologized 
as containing, the word for “dog.” In the latter 
case the popular etymology might then lead to the 
proper material object being provided.’ The as- 
sumption of a popular etymology is probably the 
solution for the stream near Lucknow. The cases 
of the tombs or graves, whether not worshipped or 
worshipped in the Mohammedan fashion of tomb- 
worship, are perhaps even more difficult, since the 


dog is a loathed animal and certainly not likely 


11 Swan, Gesta Romanorum (1905), 37. 
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to be entombed by Mohammedans or by Hindus 
in most cases. Our suggestion of a popular ety- 
mology at the basis of the localized stories is per- 
haps the most plausible solution for these versions. 
But we cannot claim to have furnished anything 
but possible solutions; there may be other factors 
involved in all or most of these cases, which have 
evaded us completely. 

We have, I think, drawn from a comparative 
examination of the details of the versions all that 
we can, and have been able to reach back to an 
original form for most of the details. We have 
seen that no one of the versions preserves the origi- 
nal in its entirety. We have found evidence that 
the southern Tamil-Kota versions and the northern 
Kashmir version independently show more that is 
aberrant than do the other versions, though the 
Nasik version also shows aberrancies, which may 
however be regarded as secondary inferiorities and 
contaminations rather than as actively aberrant. 
One of the Kashmir aberrancies suggests a further 
line of enquiry as to the place of origin of the story. 
We saw above that the reason in this version for 
the original owner’s killing the dog was a hope that 
he might escape from his debt. This implies a 
callous attitude to the dog which is not actively 
found in any of the other versions, in all of which 
the dog is a valued animal, in some even beloved. 
This callousness would be in place in a Moham- 
medan area such as Kashmir, and we may take it 
that the story did not originate in such an area. 
It is the general impression moreover of observers 
of India that dogs are no favorites of the normal 
run of Hindus, whether of high or of low castes or 
of hunting communities. That they are frequently 
of value, in hunting or as watchdogs, cannot be 
doubted; affection for them is seldom seen. But 
we have noted above that the Kotas are fond of 
their dogs;* and, if there is one Indian com- 
munity thus characterized, there are probably 
others not yet reported. If an a priori argument 
is to be trusted, it was from a community of this 
sort that our story originated ; we would not claim 
that it was from the Kotas, whose version of the 
story is aberrant. 


17E.g., the informant who told the Kota story en- 
larged on how the Kotas let their dogs lie in their laps 
and lick their (the owners’) faces, a tolerance almost 
inconceivable for most of the communities of India. 


CAWNPORE VERSION 


[Reprinted in Asiatic Journal, New Series 15 (1834). 
2. 78-9, from a newspaper (?) referred to as Cawnp. Ex., 
Mar, 15.] 


The Bunjarrah’s Dog. In ancient days there resided 
in the city of , & Bunjarrah, named Dabee, who 
possessed a dog, whom he called Bhyro [i.e, Bhairo]. 
This dog was the faithful companion of his travels, 
and was cherished by Dabee as his own son. 

It so happened that, on one occasion, the Bunjarrah 
wished to proceed to a distant part of the country on a 
speculation in grain, but was rather embarrassed for 
want of sufficient funds to do so. He endeavoured to 
borrow a sum of money sufficient for his purpose, but 
without success. As a last resource, he thought of the 
expedient of parting with his faithful dog; but his 
affection for him was so great as to preclude his doing 
so. He then thought that, if he could find a person 
willing to take Bhyro in pledge he could offer him as 
such. He accordingly set about to put this plan into 
execution, but the greater number of those to whom he 
made the proposal only laughed at him, and asked 
whether he conceived they were bereft of their senses to 
suppose they would be fools enough to take his dog as 
surety for him. When Dabee had nearly given up all 
hope of success, he made one more effort, and applied 
to a wealthy mahajun, named Dyaram [i.e. Dayairaim], 
who accepted his offer, and an agreement was entered 
into that Bhyro should remain with him as security 
for Dabee during the space of one year, in consideration 
of his lending him 1,000 rupees. Dabee received this 
amount, and with many tears and caresses, delivered 
Bhyro to his new master, charging him to be faithful 
to the contract thus made, and to be sure he did not 
disappoint his expectation in his fidelity, nor belie the 
character he had given of him. Poor Bhyro shewed, by 
every possible means, his willingness to meet his old 
master’s wishes, 

Day after day, and month after month passed, but no 
tidings of Dabee. The period was also fast drawing to 
a close when the agreement would expire, and often did 
Dyaram look upon Bhyro and bewail the stupidity which 
induced him to lend so large a sum as 1,000 rupees on 
so precarious a security. His relentings[!] were, how- 
ever, premature. About 11 months after the departure 
of Dabee, one dark and dreary night, Dyaram was 
aroused from his peaceful slumbers by a great noise, 
occasioned by the clashing of swords and the barking of 
Bhyro. A band of armed men had entered the house 
with intent to plunder, but before they could effect their 
purpose they had been observed by faithful Bhyro, who 
commenced an attack upon them. Ere Dyaram could 
render any assistance, Bhyro had laid two of the 
robbers dead at his feet; a third, on the approach of 
Dyaram, aimed a blow at his head, which was prevented 
from taking effect by Bhyro seizing the ruffian by the 
throat and laying him prostrate on the ground; the 
remainder made their escape. After peace was restored, 
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Dyaram congratulated himself at having received Bhyro 
in pledge for the Bunjarrah, by which act he not only 
escaped being plundered, but in all probability murdered. 

Next morning Dyaram called Bhyro, and after cares- 
sing him said: “The service you rendered me last night 
is more than an equivalent for the 1,000 rupees I lent 
your master; go, faithful creature, I give you a free 
discharge from your obligation as security for him.” 
Bhyro shook his head, in token that it was impossible 
for him to go until the expiration of the term agreed on; 
but Dyaram, comprehending his meaning, soon arranged 
matters by writing a statement of the circumstances, 
and giving a receipt for the 1,000 rupees. This docu- 
ment he tied round Bhyro’s neck, which done, Bhyro 
expressed his delight by leaping about in every direction, 
and after licking the hands of Dyaram darted out of 
the house to set off in quest of his master. 

While these scenes were transpiring at Dyaram’s 
house, Dabee was not unmindful of the pledge he had 
left behind him, and having succeeded in his speculation, 
was returning with all haste to redeem it. At his last 
stage homewards he was surprised to see Bhyro ap- 
proaching him with every demonstration of joy, but at 
sight of him Dabee’s rage was kindled, and repulsing 
Bhyro as he fawned upon him, he thus addressed him: 
“O ungrateful wretch, is this the return you have made 
for my kindness to you, and is this the manner in which 
you have established my character for veracity? You 
remained faithful to your trust during 1] months, could 
you not have held out for thirty short days? You have, 
by your desertion from your post, entailed dishonour 
upon me, and for this you shall die”; and so saying, he 
drew his sword and slew him. After having committed 
the deed, he observed the paper tied round Bhyro’s neck; 
having read it, his grief was indescribable. To atone 
in some measure for his rash act, he caused poor Bhyro 
to be buried on the spot where he fell, and a superb 
monument to be erected over his remains. The place is 
to this day called “ Kookurreea Gaon,” whither the 
natives who may have been bitten by dogs, resort, they 
believing that the dust collected from the vicinity of 
Bhyro’s tomb, when applied to the wounds, is an anti- 
dote for hydrophobia, 


Lucknow I VERSION 


[Version I in Indian Notes and Queries 4 (1886-7). 
150 (reported by G. H. Roberts, Sitapur); Version II 
ib. 4 (1886-7).46 (reported by G. Woulfe, Fyzabad). 
When necessary, these two variants of the same story 
will be distinguished as Lucknow I and Lucknow II 
respectively. ] 

Oudh—The origin of the river Kukrel—Folktale— 
Variant of Beddgelert. In the good old days, before 
writings were exchanged in business, a certain Banjara 
came to Lucknow to traffic, and had occasion to borrow 
five thousand rupees, for which he left his dog with the 
man as a pledge. 

That night thieves broke into the house of the money- 
lender, and carried away a large portion of his valuable 
property, which they hid away in a tank at some dis- 
tance. No one knew it till the morning: the dog; 
however, had followed them to and fro. 


The next day while the household bemoaned their 
loss, the neighbours observed how restless the dog was, 
and suggested that some one should follow it, as it 
seemed anxious to go somewhere. It led the people who 
accompanied it right to the tank and plunged in; thus 
the banker recovered his goods. 

“Now,” said he to the dog, “that you have amply 
repaid your master’s indebtedness to me, go home, I 
will not keep you any longer.” Writing out an acquit- 
tance, he attached it to the collar of the dog, and 
dismissed him. 

In the meantime the Banjéra was hastening back with 
the money, and the seeming unfaithfulness of the dog 
so shocked him that he struck him dead with a blow 
from his heavy club; then noticed, to his remorse, the 
paper on the collar of the faithful creature. 

The river Kukrél sprang from the spot, and its 
waters are a remedy for hydrophobia. 


Lucknow II VERSION 
[See note under version I.] 


Oudh—Bathing as a cure against hydrophobia—A vari- 
ant of Beddgelert —Persons in Oudh bitten by dogs make 
a pilgrimage to the Kukral, near Lucknow, in which 
they bathe. There is a legend attached to this river, 
which accounts for the custom, 

A soldier once mortgaged his dog to a money-lender 
for a large sum as a watch-dog. After a while a thief 
broke into the money-lender’s house, and stole from it a 
quantity of money, but being unable to carry it all 
away, threw some of it into a well. The dog, however, 
watched him carefully, and managed to let the money- 
lender know all that had happened, and so helped him 
to recover his money. Next morning the money-lender 
sent the dog to his former master with a note tied to 
his neck, declaring that the mortgage had been redeemed 
through its faithfulness. The soldier, however, thinking 
that the dog had escaped from the money-lender killed 
it at once for obliging him to find the capital he had 
borrowed. All this happened near the Kukr§4l. 


MIRZAPUR VERSION 


[North Indian Notes and Queries 3 (1893-4).18 (re- 
ported by C. J. Sibold). Reprinted again ib. 3 (1893-4). 
67.] 


Mirzapur—The Legend of the Motiya Talao at Asth- 
bhuja.—There was once a Kabuli who had a splendid 
dog called Motiya or “pearl.” He fell into difficulties, 
and was compelled to mortgage his dog to a banker for 
Rs. 1,000, which he promised to refund in a year, and 
meanwhile the dog was to remain in pledge with the 
merchant. Soon after dacoits attacked the merchant’s 
house and robbed his treasure. He was in despair, when 
one day the dog came up to him and began to pull his 
loin cloth. Gradually the dog led him to the lake on 
top of the hill, and then, hidden in the water, was 
found nearly all the missing treasure. The merchant 
was so delighted that he wrote a quittance of the dog’s 
mortgage, and tying it to the animal’s neck, ordered him 
off to his master. The year had nearly expired, and 
his master, who was ignorant of all this, was coming 
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with the money to redeem. On the way he met Motiya, 
and supposing that he had broken faith with the mer- 
chant, he plunged his sword into his heart. The matter 
was soon explained, and the merchant in grief at the 
dog’s fatal end, made steps round the tank and built a 
temple, and called the place Motiya Talao or Motiya’s 
Tank, which name it bears to the present day. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES VERSION 


[Russell and Hira Lal, The Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India 2 (1916). 189-90.] 


The Banjiras are credited with great affection for 
their dogs, and the following legend is told about one of 
them: Once upon a time a Banjara, who had a faithful 
dog, took a loan from a Bania and pledged his dog with 
him as security for payment. And some time after- 
wards, while the dog was with the money-lender, a theft 
was committed in his house, and the dog followed the 
thieves and saw them throw the property into a tank. 
When they went away the dog brought the Bania to the 
tank and he found his property. He was therefore very 
pleased with the dog and wrote a letter to his master, 
saying that the loan was repaid, and tied it round his 
neck and said to him, “ Now, go back to your master.” 
So the dog started back, but on his way he met his 
master, the Banjara, coming to the Bania with the 
money for the repayment of the loan. And when the 
‘Banjara saw the dog he was angry with him, not seeing 
the letter, and thinking he had run away, and said to 
him, “ Why did you come, betraying your trust?” and 
he killed the dog in a rage. And after killing him he 
found the letter and was very grieved, so he built a 
temple to the dog’s memory, which is called the Kukurra 
Mandhi. And in the temple is the image of a dog. This 
temple is in the Drig District, five miles from Balod. 
A similar story is told of the temple of Kukurra Math 
in Mandla, 

KATHIAWAR VERSION 


[Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency 8 (1884). 641-2.] 


The Chitrésar lake lies about three miles to the north 
of Rohisa. The legend about it is very curious. It is 
said that a strange merchant came to trade at Rohisa 
with an exceedingly intelligent dog called Chitro. He 
purchased goods to a large amount from a VAnia on 
credit and when asked for security offered to leave his 
dog. The V&4nia agreed, and the stranger departed 
having strictly enjoined his dog not to leave the Vania 
until he should return. The dog stayed accordingly, and 
soon became a universal favourite. After a month or 
two a burglary was committed at the Vania’s house and 
much property was carried off, but Chitro made signs 
to the people to follow him and led them into the jungle 
to a spot where he stopped and began to scratch. The 
Vania had the ground dug up and found all his stolen 
property. On this he was very pleased and declared that 
the dog had defrayed his master’s debt. He wrote there- 
fore a receipt for the money due to him by the stranger 
and an account of what had happened and tied it 
round the dog’s neck and told him to go and seek his 
master. The dog set out but had not gone many miles 
when he met his old master who was on his way to 


Rohisa to pay his debt. His master seeing his dog 
coming in the distance thought he had been faithless and 
had left the Vania. When the dog came up to him, he 
cursed him, and said, “ Thou wast faithless, but I came.” 
On hearing this reproach the dog fell dead. His master 
now for the first time perceived the note tied to his 
neck, and reading it, understood how nobly the dog had 
behaved and how unworthily he had rewarded him for 
his goodness. Then he wept bitterly and caused the 
Chitrasar lake to be excavated and built round at the 
spot where the dog fell dead and on the little island in 
the lake he built a temple in which he placed the dog’s 
image, which is there to this day. Afterwards a village 
was founded near the tank, which was called Chitrasar 
also after this small lake. 


BALUCHISTAN VERSION 
[Census of India, 1911, vol. 4.1. 63.] 


A shrine dedicated to a dog would be a bit of an 
oddity anywhere, and something more than an oddity 
in a Musalman country. Yet such a shrine is to be 
found in the Kirthar hills. And this is the pious legend 
that clings to it. Once upon a time there was a dog 
that changed masters as a pledge for a loan. Now he 
had not spent many days with his new master before 
thieves came at dead of night and took off ever so much 
treasure. But he slunk after the rogues and never let 
them out of his sight till he had marked down the spot 
where they buried the spoil. And on the morrow, he 
barked and he barked and made such a to-do, there was 
nothing for it but for the master of the house to follow 
him till he came to the spot where the treasure was 
buried. Well, the owner was pleased enough to get his 
goods back, as you may guess. And round the dog’s 
neck he tied a label whereon was writ in plain large 
letters that the debt was discharged; and with that he 
sent him packing to his old master. So the dog bounded 
off home, as pleased as pleased could be. But his master 
was mighty angry to see him; for he was an honest 
fellow, and much as he loved his dog, he set more store 
on being a man of his word. And as a warning to all 
breakers of pledges he hacked him limb from limb. But 
when in the end he saw the label round his neck, and 
heard of all that he had done, he was exceedingly sorry. 
So he gathered up the limbs and buried them in a 
grave. Had the limbs been the limbs of a true believer 
and not the limbs of an unclean beast, he could not 
have made more pother over the burial. And to the 
grave of this faithful dog Jhalawan folk resort to this 
day. And there they sacrifice sheep, and distribute the 
flesh in alms, in the certain belief that whatsoever they 
seek, that they will surely find. 


HYDERABAD VERSION 


[Panjab Notes and Queries 3 (1885-6).94-5. It is not 
made clear which Hyderabad this is, but notes from 
Berar in the same issue of the journal make it fairly 
certain that it is the more famous city in the Deccan.] 


Dogs—Legend of Haidarabad—variant of Beddgelert.— 
Once upon a time a poor man owed a large sum of money 
to a Baniy4, and as he could pay nothing towards it, 
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the Baniy4é came to seize his property, but found the 
only property he had was a dog. “Well,” said the 
Baniy4, “since you have nothing else, I will take the 
dog, he will help to watch my house.” So the poor man 
took a tender farewell of his four-footed friend, with 
many injunctions to serve his new master faithfully, and 
never to attempt to run home. Some time after the dog 
got to his new home, thieves broke into the house and 
took all they could find. Though the doggie barked as 
loudly as he could, yet the Baniy& snored on peacefully, 
and so seeing the thieves disappearing with their booty, 
he followed them, and saw them hiding their treasure 
in holes dug in the dry bed of a nalé. He then ran 
home and never stopped barking until his master woke 
up. The Baniyé was frantic with grief on discovering 
his loss, and was about to wreak his vengeance on the 
dog, but attracted by his strange behaviour, he deter- 
mined to watch him instead. The dog at once led the 
way to the nélé, and began scratching at the hole, and 
very soon the stolen wealth was again in possesion of 
its lawful owner. The Baniyé’s delight on recovering 
his property was so great that he wrote on a paper— 
“Your dog has paid your debt,” and fastening this to 
the dog’s collar, he bade him return to his old master, 
and the faithful dog, full of joy, trotted off as hard as 
he could go. His old master, as it happened, just about this 
time began to long for a sight of his dog, and determined 
to go and see how he was getting on. When halfway on 
his journey, he saw the dog running towards him. He 
drew his sword, and awaited his approach, and as the 
dog, with a little whimper of joy, sprang forward to 
caress him, he cut off his head with the sword, crying 
out—* Thou disobedient dog! Pay the penalty of de- 
serting thy post.” Then, too late! he saw the note 
attached to his dead friend’s neck, and he was seized 
with such remorse that he fell upon his sword and died. 
The man and dog are buried in one grave, and anyone 
travelling to Haidarabad may still see the grave by the 
roadside. 


NASIK VERSION 


[Man 32 (1932), no. 9, pp. 16-7. Reported by A. H. 
A. Simcox as told to him by Vanjaras at Kuttar Bari, 
a pass at the northern end of the Sahyadri range in 
the Nasik district of the Bombay Presidency.] 


The story is reported as having been told by a Van- 
jara, to a sportsman as follows: 

In days of old, Sahib, we Vanjara folk used to be 
carriers of merchandise. We owned herds of sure- 
footed oxen, and on their backs we brought up salt from 
the sea coast, and took down grain and oilseeds from 
the highlands. Wherever the roads led through the 
mountains, so that carts went not, there we Vanjaras 
carried the goods. Even now if you would find our 
people, look for our villages at the foot of every pass. 
Some of us prospered, but this was ever but a little 
byway, no smoother then than now, so that our fathers 
were as poor folk as we are. Yet we were in good 
favour with the merchants, for the tale of sacks de- 
livered to us above arrived below complete, both in 


number and in weight, however bad the weather or 


rough the path. 


Now in those days Govind was our Naik, or headman, 
and he had a daughter growing up, who must needs be 
married. Therefore he went to his patron Keshavji, 
the banker at Saundana, even where the Sahib’s tents 
now are pitched. 

“© Sheth,” said he, “my daughter is marriageable.” 

“That is a day of calamity, O Naik, which comes to 
all fathers.” 

“True, O Sheth. So great is my misfortune that the 
Vanjaras will eat not less than two hundred rupees at 
my house.” 

“It is good that thy money jars are so full. May they 
quickly be replenished.” 

“Nay, I have not so much as an empty jar, O Sheth. 
Yet mine honour demands that I spend, therefore I am 
come to thee.” 

“One hundred rupees is a vast sum to spend in a 


‘starving Vanjara’s hut.” 


“But I, O Sheth, am Naik, and command men and 
beasts, therefore I said two hundred. Have ever thy 
bags of salt been diminished, or thy sesamum seed been 
delivered but in full tale?” 

“It is truly said, O Naik, and therefore the rupees 
shall be one hundred and fifty. Also the interest shall 
be such as is fitting. Also at the entering of the pass, 
when bags be many and oxen few, the bags of Keshavji 
shall not fail to be carried, seeing he is the protector of 
poor Vanjaras. But what security dost thou offer?” 

“ Mock me not, O Sheth. Well thou knowest that of 
land we have none, our oxen are worth but little, our 
houses are sticks and straw. Yet to our bonds we are 
faithful, is it not so?” 

“Truly ye Vanjaras are honest folk. Yet for so great 
a sum there should be some pledge.” 

“Take then my hound Moti. Verily he is a pearl 
among dogs. I will charge him that he guard thy house, 
and well he will watch it. Thou shalt need no hired 
spearmen. But on the day I redeem my bond I will 
take him, for I love him well.” 

“It is good, O Naik. Take thy rupees, and leave the 
dog with me. I trow that if I loose his rope, he will 
run straightway home.” 

“Not he, if I show him thy house and charge him 
well.” 

So Moti remained at the banker’s house to guard it. 
And it happened that a company of dacoits heard of his 
wealth and came to despoil him by night. So fearsome 
were they that ten armed guards would have slunk 
away. Not so Moti, who was well used to raiders of 
Govind’s camp. They holed the wall after their custom, 
but as many dacoits as thrust arm or leg through the 
hole, withdrew it torn and bleeding. In the morning 
Moti nosed out the trail of their blood, so that the 
townsmen caught them and handed them over to justice. 


. Then was Keshavji weil pleased, and said to Moti: 


“In truth thy master owed me many rupees, but thou 
hast saved for me much more, both wealth, honour and 
life. Go in peace to him, for I have forgiven him his 
debt for thy sake.” So Moti returned home, and lay 
down in a corner to sleep, being weary and bloodstained. 

Now Govind knew naught of this, but coming in, and 
seeing Moti downcast and smeared with blood, made sure 
that he had escaped after fighting with the banker. 
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Therefore he said in his anger: “O vilest of dogs, now 
shall my debt be doubled upon me, now is mine honour 
turned to shame by thee. Couldest thou not have stayed 
yonder, eating bread and drinking milk? Die then ”— 
and lifting his moon-axe, he smote off Moti’s head. 
Anon came the banker, having good news and praising 
the hound, but he lay dead. 

Now it is a saying among us that to one man a 
carved stone is but a stone, to another it is the image 
of a God. The banker was assured that though Moti 
had seemed but a dog of the dogs, there had been in 
him something God-like. Therefore he fashioned the dog 
thou seest, Sahib, and built for it a temple, that Moti 
may guard our village for ever, even as Maruti guards 
the villages of the plains. And from that day we wor- 
ship at Moti’s shrine, and our road is named the Dog’s 
Pass, proof that what we have told thee is none other 
than the truth. 


KNOWLES’S FIRST KASHMIR VERSION 


[Indian Antiquary 15 (1886). 329-30. Reported by J. 
Hinton Knowles as an emboxed story in a longer story 
entitled by him The Four Princes. (On this was based 
a summary in W. A. Clouston, A Group of Eastern 
Romances and Stories from the Persian, Tamil, and 
Urdu, 509-10.) In Folk-tales of Kashmir (1888). 36-8, 
Knowles republished the story, but in a much shorter 
form and with a few differences of detail, apparently 
deriving it from a different informant. This was re- 
printed by Joseph Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales 133-5, 
with one change of detail to be noted below.] 

The tale begins with an account of how the first 
owner acquired the dog. It goes on as follows: 

He had not been back from his travels very long 
before his father died. Owing to some mismanagement 
concerning the property the young merchant found him- 
self suddenly without anything except the clothes in 
which he stood upright, and the dog that cost him so 
great a sum of money. In the hour of his distress he 
visited another merchant, who was a great friend of the 
family, and begged him to advance Rs. 15,000 on the dog. 
This merchant readily complied. Taking the money the 
young merchant went and traded, and gained for him- 
self another little fortune. 

Meanwhile the other merchant became very fond of 
the dog. He used to take it about with him by day 
and kept it fastened up to a peg in the middle of the 
court-yard at night. The dog, too, was very fond of 
his new master, and seemed never so happy as when he 
was with him. 

One night the dog’s sagacity and faithfulness were 
put to the test. When everybody was asleep and every 
place was covered with a thick darkness, some robbers 
arrived at the merchant’s house. They came along very 
stealthily. However, the dog’s quick ear detected their 
approach. It barked loudly to wake the household, but 
no one was aroused. It barked again and again and yet 
more loudly, when it saw the robbers enter the house; 
and ran about most wildly to the full tether of his 
chain, longing to get free. At last, just as the robbers 
were departing with their ill-gotten treasure, the chain 
broke. The dog dashed forward and would have jumped 


on them, but seeing that they had arms in their hands, 
he refrained. He reflected that he might be killed in the 
affray, and to what purpose? Better, he thought, to 
follow quietly on behind, to see whither the robbers con- 
veyed his master’s things. 

The robbers walked far and fast till they reached an 
out-of-the-way place in a little jungle, where they stopped, 
dug a large pit, and therein deposited their treasure, 
intending to come again and arrange for its distribution 
as soon as the excitement about the robbery had sub- 
sided. When they were quite out of the way the dog 
went up to the place and scratched the earth round 
about, so that he might recognize the spot; and then 
returned to his master’s house. 

On the following morning the merchant rose and 
found the front door of his house ajar, and all his 
cupboards and boxes open, and their contents rifled. 
“Robbers must have been here,” he cried, and rushed 
hither and thither tearing his beard and smiting his 
breast. The neighbours, attracted by the noise, came 
round and wept also. 

“ Alas, alas! ” said one, “ would that we had taken 
more notice of the dog’s barking.” 

“Surely it must have awakened you? ” said another. 

“No, no,” replied the poor merchant. 

At mention of the dog the merchant took the animal 
and placed him before him, and like a madman fondled 
him and talked to him, saying, “Oh that you could 
speak and tell me who has taken my goods”; where- 
upon the dog seized the merchant’s right sleeve between 
his teeth and began to pull towards the door. 

“ Perhaps,” remarked one of the neighbours, “ the dog 
knows where the treasure is concealed. I would advise 
you to follow his lead.” 

On, on, the dog trotted for many a mile, till he came 
to the place in the jungle where the robbers had buried 
the goods. There he scratched away and threw up the 
ground most vigorously. The merchant also, and the 
few friends who had accompanied him, began to dig at 
the place. Presently they came on some of the stolen 
property; and then all of the things appeared! The 
merchant was overjoyed at the sight. 

As soon as he had got his goods back again in his 
house and had arranged them in more secure places, he 
wrote to the young merchant the following letter:— 

“To the abode of wisdom and bravery and goodness, 
beloved of all men, salém! After an expression of my 
intense desire to see you, be it known to you that I am 
your obliged servant for ever. You let me have a dog 
some time ago. That dog has just saved me from ruin. 
I send a request that you will kindly sell it to me. 
You let me take it as a security for Rs. 30,000 of which 
amount Rs. 15,000 were at once paid to you; so J en- 
close a cheque for the same amount again, altogether 
Rs. 30,000. If you will please grant this my request I 
shall always pray that blessings may wait on you from 
every side.” 

Having sealed the letter he placed it within the dog’s 
mouth, and told him to go to his old master. 

When the young merchant saw the dog running 
towards him, he thought that he had escaped, and that 
therefore his present master would soon follow and 
demand repayment of the money, which would not be at 
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all convenient just then. So he determined to kill the 
dog; and then if the merchant came and asked for his 
money he would be able to say: “Give me back my 
dog, and I will return to you the money.” But grief, a 
thousand griefs! No sooner had he slain the dog, and 
taken him up to bury him in some secret place, than 
the letter dropped out of the animal’s mouth. The 
young merchant picked up the letter, and on reading it, 
dropped down insensible. 


KNowLEs’s SECOND KASHMIR VERSION 
[See just above under Knowles’s first Kashmir version.] 


Once upon a time there lived a wealthy merchant who 
had a pet dog. By some unforeseen circumstance this 
merchant was suddenly reduced to poverty, and obliged 
to part with his dog. He got a loan of five thousand 
rupees on the anima] from a brother merchant, and with 
the money commenced business afresh. Not long after 
this the other merchant’s shop was broken into by 
thieves and completely sacked. There was hardly ten 
rupees’ worth left in the place. The faithful dog, how- 
ever, knew what was going on, and went and followed 
the thieves, and saw where they deposited the things, 
and then returned. 

In the morning there was great weeping and lamen- 
tation in the merchant’s house when it was known what 
had happened. The merchant himself nearly went mad. 
Meanwhile the dog kept on running to the door, and 
pulling at his master’s shirt and pdijémas, as though 
wishing him to go outside. At last a friend suggested 
that, perhaps, the dog knew something of the where- 
abouts of the things, and advised the merchant to 
follow its leadings. The merchant consented, and went 
after the dog right up to the very place where the 
thieves had hidden the goods. Here the animal scraped 
and barked, and showed in various ways that the things 
were underneath. So the merchant and his friends dug 
about the place, and soon came upon all the stolen 
property. Nothing was missing. There was everything 
just as the thieves had taken them. 

The merchant was very glad. On returning to his 
house, he at once sent the dog back to its old master 
with a letter rolled up in its ear [Jacobs: rolled under 
the collar], wherein he had written concerning the 
sagacity of the beast, and begged his friend to forget 
the loan and to accept another five thousand rupees as a 
present. When this merchant saw his dog coming back 
again, he thought, “Alas! my friend is wanting the 
money. How can I pay him? I have not had sufficient 
time to recover myself from my recent losses. I will 
slay the dog ere he reaches the threshold, and say that 
another must have slain it. Thus there will be an end 
of my debt. No dog, no loan.” Accordingly he ran out 
and killed the poor dog, when the letter fell out of its 
right ear [Jacobs: out of its collar]. The merchant 
picked it up and read it. How great was his grief and 
disappointment when he knew the facts of the case! 


TAMIL VERSION 


[This occurs in a Tamil book which undoubtedly 
represents oral tradition, the AlakeSakatha or Alakeé- 


varakatha, of perhaps the 16th century.** This tale is 
connected in general plan with the Kashmir tale The 
Four Princes, and, like that, contains the story in which 
we are interested.1* The Tamil story was published in 
translation several times by Pandit Natesa Sastri, first 
apparently in 1888 with title The King and his Four 
Ministers,15 then in 1889 in Clouston’s volume referred 
to above (our story on pp. 206-11), again in 1890 with 
Mrs. Howard Kingscote in Tales of the Sun (our story 
on pp. 155-60). I give the story from the last-named 
source. Benfey in Pantschatanira 1. 484-5 reported this 
Tamil story in a very sketchy and inferior form. He 
said: “Die indische Erzahlung [i.e. the brahman and 
mongoose story] hat eine eigenthiimliche Nachahmung 
in einer tamulischen, in den Vier Geheimrath-Minister, 
iibersetzt von Christ. Rama Ayen, S. 35, gefunden.” 
This bibliographical item to which he refers is not 
available.° We may safely neglect Benfey’s version, 
since Natesa Sastri’s translation is an obviously better 
representative of the same Tamil source.] i 

There dwelt in a certain forest a hunter named 
Ugravira, who was lord of the woods, and as such, had 
to pay a fixed sum of money to the king of the country. 
It happened once that the king unexpectedly demanded 
of him one thousand five hundred pons. The hunter 
sold all his property and realised only a thousand pons, 
and was perplexed how to procure the rest of the re- 
quired amount. At length he bethought him of his dog, 
which was of the best kind, and was beloved by him 
more than anything else in the whole world. He took 
his dog to an adjacent city, where he pledged him to a 
merchant named Kubera for five hundred pons, at the 
same time giving the merchant his bond for the loan. 
Before going away, the hunter with tears in his eyes, 
thus addressed the intelligent animal: 

“ Mrigasimha [i.e. lion among beasts] O my faithful 
friend, do not leave thy new master until I have paid 
him back the money I have borrowed of him. Obey and 
serve him, even as thou hast ever obeyed and served me.” 

Some time after this, the merchant Kubera had to 
leave home and proceed with his merchandise to foreign 
countries: so he called the hunter’s dog to his side, and 
bade him watch at his doors and prevent the intrusion of 
robbers and other evil-disposed persons. The dog indi- 
cated, both by his eyes and his tail, that he perfectly 
understood his instructions. Then the merchant, having 
enjoined his wife to feed the dog three times every day 
with rice and milk, set out on his travels. The dog kept 
his watch outside the house, and for a few days the 
merchant’s wife fed him regularly three times a day. 
But this kind treatment was not to continue. She had 
for her paramour a wicked youth of the Setti caste, who, 


13 So Clouston, op. cit. xxxii. 

4*Not all the Indian stories related to this cycle 
contain our story; e.g. the version in Lal Behari Day’s 
Folk-tales of Bengal is without it. 

15 So W. Norman Brown in JAOS 39.48. Clouston, 
op. cit. xxix, said that his volume presented this trans- 
lation for the first time. 

16Tt apparently was unknown to Prof. W. Norman 
Brown when he produced his bibliography of Indian 
folk-tales in JAOS 39. 43-54. 
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soon after the departure of Kubera, became a constant 
visitor at the merchant’s house. The faithful dog in- 
stinctively surmised that his new master would not 
approve of such conduct; so one night, when the youth 
was leaving the house, Mrigasimha sprang upon him like 
an enraged lion, and seizing him by the throat, sent the 
evildoer to the other world. The merchant’s wife hear- 
ing the scuffle, ran to the spot to save her lover, but 
found him dead. 

Though extremely grieved at the loss of her paramour, 
she had the presence of mind to immediately carry the 
body to the garden at the back of the house, where she 
concealed it in a great pit, and covered it with earth and 
leaves, vainly thinking that she had thus concealed her 
own shame. All this was not done, however, without 
being observed by the watchful dog; and, henceforward, 
the merchant’s wife hated him with a deadly hatred. 
She no longer gave him food, and the poor creature was 
fain to eat such grains of rice as he found adhering to 
the leaves thrown out of the house after meals, still 
keeping guard at the door. 

After an absence of two months the merchant returned, 
and the dog, the moment he saw him, ran up to him and 
rolled himself on the ground at his feet; then seizing 
the merchant’s cloth he dragged him to the very spot 
in the garden where the youth’s body was hidden, and 
began to scratch the ground, at the same time looking 
into the merchant’s face and howling dismally, from 
which Kubera concluded that the dog wished him to 
examine the place. Accordingly he dug up the spot and 
discovered the body of the youth, whom, indeed, he had 
suspected of being his wife’s paramour. In a great fury 
he rushed into the house and commanded his wife, on 
pain of instant death, to relate the particulars of this 
affair without concealing anything. The wretched 
woman, seeing that her sin was discovered, confessed all, 
upon which her husband exclaimed : 

“Disgrace of womankind! you have not a fraction of 
the virtue possessed by this faithful brute, which you 
have, out of revenge, allowed to starve. But why should 
I waste words on thee? Happy am I in having no 
children by thee! Depart, and let me see thy face no 
more.” So saying, he thrust her out of the house. Then 
the merchant fed the dog with milk, rice, and sugar, 
after which he said to that lion of beasts (Mrigasimha, 
as he was called) : 

“Thou trusty friend, language fails to express my 
gratitute to thee. The five hundred pons which I lent 
to thy old master the hunter are as nothing compared 
with thy services to me, by which I consider the debt 
as more than paid. What must be the feelings of the 
hunter without thy companionship? I now give thee 
leave to return to him.” 

The merchant took the hunter’s bond, and tearing it 
slightly at the top as a token that it was cancelled, he 
placed it in the dog’s mouth and sent him back to his 
former master, and he at once set off towards the forest. 

Now by this time the hunter had contrived to save up 
the five hundred pons, and with the money and the 
interest due thereon, he was going to the merchant to 
redeem his bond and reclaim his dog. To his great 
surprise he met Mrigasimha on the way, and as soon as 
the dog perceived him he ran up to him to receive his 


caresses. But the hunter immediately concluded that 
the poor brute, in his eagerness to rejoin him, had run 
away from the merchant, and determined to put him to 
death. Accordingly he plucked a creeper, and fastening 
it round the dog’s neck tied him to a branch of a tree, 
and the faithful creature, who was expecting nothing 
but kindness from his old master, was by him most 
cruelly strangled. The hunter then continued his jour- 
ney, and, on reaching the merchant’s house, he laid down 
the money before him. 

“ My dear friend,” said Kubera, “ the important service 
your dog rendered me in killing my wife’s paramour, 
has amply repaid your debt, so I gave him permission 
to return to you, with your bond in his mouth. Did 
you not meet him on your way? But why do you look 
so horrified? What have you done to the dog?” 

The hunter, to whom everything was now only too 
clear, threw himself on the ground, like a huge tree cut 
at the root, and, after telling Kubera how he had in- 
considerately slain the faithful dog, stabbed himself with 
his dagger. The merchant grieved at the death both of 
the dog and the hunter, which would not have occurred 
had he waited until Ugravira came to redeem his bond, 
snatched the weapon out of the hunter’s breast and also 
stabbed himself. The news of this tragedy soon reached 
the forest, and the wife of the hunter, not wishing to 
survive her lord, threw herself into a well and was 
drowned. Lastly, even the wife of the merchant, finding 
that so many fatalities were due to her own misconduct, 
and that she was despised by the very children in the 
streets, put an end to her wretched life. 


KotTA VERSION 


[From the Kotas, a Nilgiri tribe who undoubtedly 
got the story from Tamil speakers (though not neces- 
sarily directly from those who knew the AlakeSakatha) 
at some time indeterminable. This version was dictated 
to me in the Kota language during linguistic field-work 
with the tribe in 1936-8 and will be given in free 
translation. ] 

In ancient times in the village of Porga-r, a man called 
Grandfather Girn**? became very prosperous. When in 
the villages of Porga-r, Tiéga-r, Kolme-l, and Me-na-r 
anyone was exceedingly poor, he went to Grandfather 
Girn and returned with a loan of grain and ate that. 
To pay off that loan, he did work in return. The custom 
is to give grain in return for grain, if they are people 
within the same village; those who cannot find grain to 
give in return, put a price on their buffaloes and cows 
and goats and give them in payment. 

Once at Tiéga-r a man called Grandfather Pe-ta-tn 
found it difficult to rear his two children. He used to 
go hunting taking with him his three dogs. All three 
dogs would join in driving towards him deer, ibex, wild 


goat, pig, and all kinds of game, and this man with his 


17 Men of olden times are referred to in narration as 
“grandfather”; in referring to one another in this 
story they use no relationship terms. When “ father” 
is used below in the narrative, it is from the point of 
view of the dog, or of Pe-ta-tn’s son. When neither term 
is used in the narration, it is because I have supplied 
the name in the English, though it is not in the Kota. 
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bow would kill them. He would take some of the meat 
for himself and would give all the remaining meat to 
people of the village in return for grain, and thus he 
went on eating and prospering. One day when he went 
with his dogs to the place called Ka-rga-l, a leopard 
killed two of his three dogs and carried them off. Then 
he had only one dog left. What could it do, alas? 
When he went hunting, he had no success in shooting 
game as he had before. As soon as those two dogs were 
killed, not only did Grandfather Pe-ta-tn grieve much, but 
he and his family were hungry day and night. 

When he said to his fellow-villagers: “Give me a 
little aid! ”, they said: “If we are to give you aid, give 
us your dog!” He for his part had no desire to give 
his dog. But, as the proverb says: “ When the belly 
has become hungry, what use is there in the world of 
keeping anything of a kind that one cannot eat?”, he 
said: “For the sake of the belly, I will give just the 
dog that I own, that is dear as my life to me. What 
amount of grain will you give?” They said: “ We will 
give you two éalg. Give us the dog! ” At that time he 
said: “ When you say: ‘I will give you two éalg,’ for 
how many days will that last the people in my house? 
So far as that amount goes, I do not want it. I will 
give my dog only to the man who will give me twenty 
éalg of grain. No man at all has such intelligence as 
my dog has.” Being affectionate like this towards that 
dog, he would not give it. 

One day at Porga-r, Grandfather Girn heard about the 
dog that was at Tiéga-r and also that Pe-ta-tn was hard 
put to it in his efforts for the sake of his belly. He 
thought: “This is a good opportunity. Somehow with- 
out fail I must get that dog,” and he came to Tiéga-r. 

If one asks: “ Why did desire seize Grandfather Girn 
to get that dog? ”, a Kurumba ?* called Vedgi-n had put 
witchcraft on all the women who were in the Kota 
village and had produced in them infatuation for him- 
self, and his custom was to go on sporting (i.e. having 
sexual intercourse) with all the women. Grandfather 
Girn heard the news that that Kurumba had turned 
towards his wife also and was going on having inter- 
course with her, but how can a Kota, alas! win in a 
contest with a sorcerer? That Kurumba goes on having 
intercourse, making us to know nothing about it, and we 
for our part do not know of it, as we all know. If we 
consider that he does his affairs invisibly, what can we 
do? Girn thought: “It has happened, as we must 
admit, that we must give our women to a jungle 
Kurumba. We make a woman our wife, and the Ku- 
rumba makes the same woman his wife, as we know. 


*® The Kurumbas of the Nilgiris are reputed by the 
other tribes living there to be sorcerers, and are objects 
of dread. This story was told, along with two others 
involving Kurumbas and, like this one, clear adaptations 
of general Indian stories, on an occasion when one of 
Dr. Mandelbaum’s informants had gone to Tiéga-r from 
his own village and met a Kurumba on the way. He 
was entertained that night with these stories by the 
young women at the house where he slept, and later, 
in giving an account of the trip to Dr. Mandelbaum, he 
retold the stories. My linguistic informant then dictated 
them to me in the Kota language as linguistic texts. 


What is the advantage in this? What use is there in 
my being a man of importance?” He said: “If I come 
with that dog that belongs to Pe-ta-tn, I will have the 
advantage,” and he came to Tiéga.-r. 

Having come, he asked: “ Pe-ta-tn! Will you give 
me your dog?” Pe-ta-tn said: “I am just saying: 
‘To anyone who gives me twenty éalg of gain, I will 
without fail give the dog.’” Girn said: “ What such 
great superiority does your dog have, that one should 
give you for one dog twenty calg of grain? Even for a 
team-leader plough-bullock there is not so big a price as 
that. What thing so valuable has your dog become?” 
Pe.ta-tn said: “If you keep my dog with you, only then 
will it become known to you. What do you know about 
it now?” Girn said: “Very well! I will take the dog 
with me. Tell the dog and send it with me! ” 

When he said that, that man called the dog and told 
it: “Ro-bn! Today, because of our trouble, we sold you 
to Father Girn for twenty éalg of grain. From today 
go on acting, considering only Father Girn to be your 
father! After you have repaid all his loan, you may 
return to our house. Know well: ‘If you have come 
without him, I will without fail kill you.’” He took the 
dog and conducted Father Girn ceremoniously along the 
street and gave him the dog, and Father Girn went off 
taking the dog with him. He considered it as dear as 
his own life and went on giving it food and taking it 
with him when he went about. In return for the dog, 
he sent to Tiéga-r twenty ¢calg of grain in twenty bul- 
lock-loads. Grandfather Pe-ta-tn also looked at all the 
loads sent by Grandfather Girn and felt great joy and 
said: “ Fine! ” 

When it was thus, Grandfather Girn had to go to 
Kina-r on urgent business. He called the dog and made 
a good place for it on the veranda and told it: “ Ro-bn! 
Today I have important business at Kina-r. Having 
gone, I will return (= goodbye). Be very careful and 
look after the house and mother and the children! ” He 
called his wife and told her: “Wife! Do not trouble 
the dog by giving him only half his bellyful! Give him 
food to fill his belly and look after him well! ”, and he 
went off. The dog, just as every day, lay in the veranda, 

From the day that this dog had gone there, that 
Kurumba Vedgi-n had not gone to this house. If you 
say: “ Why had he not gone?”, Grandfather Girn was 
always at the house and therefore that man had not 
come. But, on the night when Grandfather Girn had 
gone, after the people had gone to bed, the Kurumba 
came with his head all bushy and uncombed, carrying 
something like a stick. When he came to the house- 
entrance and knocked on the door with that stick, the 
door opened wide. Grandfather Girn’s wife also came 
outside naked. As soon as she had come, that Kurumba 
took grandmother to the open space in front of the 
house and lay with her just there. He finished his 
desire and said to her: “Go to the house! ”, and he 
himself went away along the row of houses. Girn’s 
younger brother, called Kanmn, had seen all this, how 
those two people had lain together in the middle of the 
open space in front of the house and how they had got 
up and gone away. He thought: “What can we do? 
It was just a good opportunity for the Kurumba,” and 
he told no one. 
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When the Kurumba came on that day, he thought: 
“Probably someone will be there,” and he tied the 
mouths of men and dogs and entered the village. On the 
next day he felt bold because of the previous day’s 
success, and not doing as he did every day when he 
wanted to come into the village, today, as if he were a 
god, he came silently to the house-entrance. As soon 
as he arrived, the dog got up quickly and seized the 
Kurumba’s Adam’s apple. It bit him just once and 
shook him just once. The Kurumba, alas! uttered no 
sound. With just one twist it killed him and threw 
him down. 

Because of the scuffle, Grandfather Girn’s wife also 
opened the door and came and looked. She said: “It 
killed the Kurumba who came last night,” and she felt 
a little grief. If you say: “ Why?”, one ‘characteristic 
which God has given to women and to men is the habit 
that, of whatever caste they are, if they have lain with 
one another, they continually remember their tenderness 
for one another. Even today we go on seeing that, of 
whatever caste women and men are, when they have 
become on intimate terms with one another just for a 
moment, they go on being joyful with one another. Just 
in accordance with that, when that wife of Grandfather 
Girn through lying with the Kurumba had become 
habituated to him, as soon as the dog had seized and 
killed him, she felt sorrow. So she said: ‘“ Someone 
may see this,” and just that night she dug in the 
tubbish-heap behind the house and made a hole. She 
carried him and threw him into that hole, and covered 
him up, and she came to her house and went inside. 

Grandfather Girn who had gone to Kina-r slept there 
for two nights and on the following morning came to 
his house. Before he arrived, the dog went running and 
leaped on him and licked his face, and having caught 
hold of him and scratched at him, it went in front of him 
barking. He said: “The dog has not acted like this 
on any day since it came. Why is it acting today like 
this contrary to its usual custom? Let us find out! ”, 
and he himself went after the dog. The dog went in 
front of him and dug at the place where she had put 
that man in the hole inside the rubbish-heap. When it 
had dug, this man dug with his hands and searched. 
Hair came to view. When he went on digging further, 
there was a man there. He lifted him up and looked to 
see: “ What happened to him that he died?” He found 
out: “ Pe.ta-tn’s Ro-bn bit the Kurumba and killed 
him.” He thought: “Since this dog was here, it made 
my grief leave me. What shall I give to this dog as a 
suitable return?” They had an agreement saying: “If 
I tie something like an iron door-chain to that dog’s 
neck and send it, the debt has been paid off.” According 
to their agreement, Father Girn tied a door-chain to the 
dog’s neck and said: “Ro-bn! I have learned: ‘ As to 
the loan which I gave and as to the deed which you did, 
the debt has been paid off.’ I am sending you to your 


father’s house. Go and join your father! Even if I 
give you another hundred éalg in return for the aid 
which you gave me, my joy will not come to an end. 
Therefore the aid which you gave is enough. Go! ”, and 
he sent it off. 

When he sent it off, the dog also was very joyful. In 
its desire, namely: “I will go to my father,” it went 
to Tiéga-r running without stopping and arrived just in 
a moment. Since the hair on the dog’s neck was thick 
and the door-chain which Father Girn had tied was 
small, it was impossible to see the chain quickly. There- 
fore, as soon as this dog arrived at Father Pe-ta-tn’s, 
there was no limit to the anger which came to Father 
Pe.ta-tn. Therefore he aimed at its skull with a big 
stick which he had and struck one blow, and just there, 
alas! it died on the spot. 

After it was dead, he went near it and examined it 
well, and there was an iron door-chain on its neck. He 
saw that and quickly called his son and told him: “Go 
to Porga-r and quickly say to Father Girn that I sum- 
mon him, and return!” His son joined with himself a 
companion for the way and the two men went quickly 
and arrived there. When the son asked: “ What is the 
reason that the dog came? ”, Girn said: “ The loan that 
I gave, your dog paid before six months passed. Just 
on that account, according to our agreement I tied on it 
an iron door-chain and sent it off, as you must know. 
Did it arrive or not?” The son said: “It arrived. 
Father just thought: ‘It probably came without having 
paid off the loan,’ and with the club which he had he 
struck it and killed it with just one blow.” As soon as 
Father Girn heard this, alas! just there he fainted and 
fell down. After they had caused him to recover from 
unconsciousness and made him get up, they told him: 
“ After we have poured out water which is in the hand, 
can we scoop that up? Likewise, if we lament for those 
who have died, will they return? ”, and so they consoled 
him, They said: “Give us leave to go! ”, and returned 
to Tiéga-r with the news. 

When they had told father the news, explaining it as 
it had happened, as soon as he had listened to all these 
words, he thought: “I myself senselessly killed my dog 
which was so sensible. If I also walk in this world 
considering myself a man, will it be suitable for me? 
Apart from the fact that I have eaten twenty ¢éalg of 
grain through the aid of this dog, the dog made my wife 
and my children eat all the wild animals that are in the 
jungle. It is right that I also should die along with 
the dog.” Without telling anyone at all, he stealthily 
took a sharp knife and he himself cut his own throat, 
and just holding the dog in his arms he died. When all 
the people of the village had seen that dog’s corpse and 
that man’s corpse, they went carrying both those two 
just. together to the burning-place and burned them and 
returned. Our women up to today go on telling just 
that story. 
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Table 11. 


CONSONANTAL FINALS 


Medial *-e- 





meaning 


to not exist 

to wink 

to slip 

to separate; to open 
butterfly 

to roll up 

to fold 


that which is above, top 
to beat, strike 


know 

to be sleepy, to sleep 

to be flat; board 

to taste 

to lick 

to be full, overflowing 

memorial 

forehead 

sky 

shoulder 

palace, temple 

firm, solid 

reeds 

unite in one, put 
together 

add, increase 

black point, spot, dot; 
punctuate, mark off 

leg 

to pull 

jaw, cheek 


ddred-pa 
p'yed (pf.) 
p‘ye-ma-leb 


ldeb-pa 
sten 

brdegs (pf.) ; ter 
} (MantéSati group) 
mk‘yen-pa 


ltem-pa 
t'ems-yig 


Ch. 


miet (622) 
miet (622) 
PR Tiet (880) 
+t piiet (720) 


dep (992) 
JA ‘tieng (999) 


FJ ‘tieng (999) 
kien’ (368) 
emien (629) 
‘pien (733) 

Olen (997) 
*liem (997) 

sal tiem’ (1222) 


ctien (995) 
FE <t'ien (996) 

ckien (371) 
ie Vien’ (474) 
BX <kien (369) 
Fe ckiem (374) 


ckiem (374) 
aN ct'iem (997) 


gh ‘tiem (1162) 


ck‘ien (169) 
RA kiep (345) 


s. 
hmedt (Lao) 


t'ém (Ls) 


tém (Ls) 
k'én 
k'én 
kém (Ls) 





(2) 
Lao 


8. 
9. 


Notes to Table 11 


1. Lao “ finished, consumed.” 
4. O.B. pres. dbyed-pa. 
6. 

7. O.B. (1) “to double down, turn in (as the hem),” 
“bend round or back, turn round, double down. 


L. “to turn up.” 


dbp. 


” 


Ch, “top of head; summit.” 


O. B. pres. rdegs-pa. 


* Continued from JAOS, 60 (1940). 337. 
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10. Ch. “see,” probably the original ST meaning. 
Not in Luégei, but Khimi (S. Kukish) has k‘en “see” 


(any final nasal becomes -% in Khimi). 


11. Ch. “to close the eyes, to sleep.” The seeming 
phonetic irregularity of this and the following word in 
Burmese is only apparent, as TB *-in became Bu. -an; 
see medial -i- table. Ka, myen “to fall to sleep,” but 


Bahing myel- “to be sleepy.” ST *myeln? 


12. Ka. byen “ to be flat and wide,” p‘un-pyen “ board, 
plank” (p‘un “tree”), Nung si-byen “board, plank” 
(sim “tree”). Ch. “flat; signboard, tablet”; cognate 
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to p‘ien’ “ board, tablet; slip, slice, leaf, sheet, card ” 
(735), S. p'én, ben “surface, plaque, blades, numeral 
classifier for planks and other flat things,” pén “ even, 
flat,” Lao p‘én “ flat things,” but L. per “ flat and thin, 
flat,” Dim. -p‘er(gé-) “ flat,” < *pyern? 

14. The root in W. Him. is, however, léb-; but Bahing 
lyam “ tongue,” EE.Him, lém. The Ch, is based on Cant. 
‘lim. 

15. Ch. “to fill up, wedge up.” S. “full,” Lao tédm. 
Cf. also O.B. bltams (pf.), ltams-pa (pres.) “to be 
full,” gtams-pa “ full.” 

16. O.B. yig “inscription.” Bu. “designate, set up 
(as a mark or memorial),” hmat “make a mark; to 
mark, note down.” 

17. Cf. Ka. [t‘an, ka-t‘an, la-t‘an] “ forehead,” Moshang 
[t‘al] “ face.” 


Due to Wulff’s excellent Daic comparisons, there 

can be little doubt that the equation for the above 

. table is O. B. -e- = Bu. -1- = L. -e-, -é- = Ch. -ie- 
= §., Lao -é- (-é-). 

Just as Old Bodish is not archaic in its final 
vowels and diphthongs, neither is it archaic in its 
medial vowels and diphthongs. Thus -y- cannot 
occur after an initial affricate, dental, sibilant or 
liquid. That this was not always the case in 
Bodish is shown by the westernmost dialects, Sbalti 
and Burig, in a number of respects more archaic 
than the written language. One of these is the 
preservation of original *-ya- after the above men- 
tioned initials. Thus, O. B. lte-ba “ navel-string,” 


19. S. “arm,” Lao “forearm, wrist.” 


20. S. “seat of the mighty; altar,” Lao dén “ throne; 
altar.” 


21. S. “firm, solid; heart of tree,” ken “hard part 
of fruits,” Lao kén “hard, solid,” kén “heart of tree.” 


23. S. “mix, intermix; mingled,” Lao kém “ together, 
with.” 


25. S. “to mark, note, paint,” Lao “to note, write, 
paint, sketch.” 


26. Not L., but Thado, Mikir, hence length of vowel 
uncertain. Lao gén. 


27. Lao k‘één. 
28. S., Lao “cheek.” Ka. [-kap] “ jaw” (Hz.). 
Cf. also ip dep “butterfly ” (225), Ka. li-tép (N.). 


Sbalti ttia “ navel”; O. B. legs-mo “ good,” Sbalti 
lyax-mo, Burig lyay-mo (the guttural spirants are 
from *-gs); 0. B. t‘eg-pa “to lift; to endure,” 
Shalti t‘yak’-pa “ patience,” Burig t‘'yak- “ to lift.” 
That this represents the original state of the Bod- 
ish language and is not a regular phonetic change 
is shown by the fact that Sbalti and Burig gen- 
erally have -e- corresponding to O. B. -e-, and -ya- 
only occasionally corresponding to O.B. -e- and 
then after the above named initials. Unfortunately 
the Sbalti and Burig materials are too limited to 
be able to cite the WW. B. form with -ya- corre- 
sponding to O. B. -e- in the following table. 


Table 12. Medial *-ya- 





meaning O. B. Bu. 
1 to think SNYOM-PO nn eeee 
2 to lift, raise btegs (pf.) sw a eae 
3 to sew btsems (pf.) _—_....... 
4 mind Oe COC ava 
5 fly yan (W.) yan 
i er nyam’ 


mitre Be 
base Gy féiom < f- (876) 


L. Ch. 8. 


££ ‘itiom <th- (935) 
tiok ¢t- (759) 


wD iam (801) = = saeeee 
ly dang (632) 
FE ‘tikiom < ti- (935) 





Notes to Table 12 


2. O.B. pres. ddegs-pa. For cognate form with -ya- 
in WW. B., see preceding paragraph. Ch. “to mount,” 
i.e. intr. to the O. B. verb. 


In the above table it was found that *-ya- is 
represented in Chinese by -ia-. The instances in 
which Ch. -ia- occurs in the comparative material 
are not many but indicate that the a of the diph- 


3. O.B. pres. dts‘em-pa. Ch. “ needle.” 

4, Ch. “ thought, intelligence.” 

5. Probably originally used for any flying insect, as 
the W. Him. compounds indicate. W. Bodish bu-yan 
“ bumble-bee.” 


thong represents an original *a which has been 
palatalized by a preceding y or palatalizing 
consonant. 
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Table 13. Ch. -ta- 





meaning . B. . . Ch. 


weep Yi Kiop (524) 
water, fluid Yt tsiop < t’ (876) 
deep : Ze <siom (870) 
jungle pK cliam (555) 
breath i A, siak (780) 





Notes to Table 13 


4. Ch. “ forest.” 5. Ch. “to breathe.” 


2. Ch. “ fluid, liquor.” 


Table 14. Medial -- 





canto on em one 


meaning 
joint 

leopard 

dirt, filth 
one *ktyig 


two 


bamboo 
sound of sobbing 
eye 
pheasant 
to bind 

to bite 
name 
neck 

to bind 
long 
extend 
bedding 
sound 
alive 
heart 
tree, wood 


dangling, waving, float- 


ing (in wind) 
new 


year 
shadow, shade 
top, summit 
sleep 

soft 

suck 

to fold 

fish scale 

to whisper 

to pinch 

fine, thin, slender 


to gather (of clouds) 


*t'yip? 


O. B. 

ts‘igs 

gzig 

nyag-nyig 

gtsig 

nyik-tsin (Tsangla) 
nik-sit (Bahing) 
smyig-ma 

hig 

mig 

(sreg-pa) 

bkyigs (pf.) 
tsig- (Kanauri) 


btsins (pf.) 
rin-ba 
srin-ba 

tim- (Sbalti) 


sim-mo 
tsim-mo 
ka-sik (Rgyarong) 
-nin 


(Tsangla) 


gtibs-pa 
sdim (Rgya.) 


£E (kiet) (325) 

aE $iak (866) 
emiiing (633) 

fig ‘lidng (588) 


a csién (803) 


SE (nien) (669) 


FH téidp<t’ (781) 
lip (550) 
niip (667) 

ai niip (667) 

bal] <sitim (1057) 





ba de Nae Mas 
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eRe 


Table 14. Medial -i- (continued) 
meaning O. B. Bu. L. Ch. Ss. 
33 house k‘yim "im im fall diim<g- (247) ss. se 
34 mud adézim-pa ee rrr ctsiim (1165) _—s..... ss 
35 tongs «twee nn ee te eee g‘idm (298) gim (Ls) 
Mee —~—“‘C CC ti(it‘(i;‘“‘;‘*‘C tw ‘iim’ (246) "im 
37 to pierce twee ee te ee tw ee ial ctsiém (1074) tsim 
38 to close pid- (W.) “ae 8 8=—=s-—«. isSesebig: . oops pit 
90 extinguish 0000s nw tw -mit i midt (621) — ...... 
40 one 8 5 a re ae eee ee — ‘iét (175) "ét 
41 happy, felicitous er — wee eee FB hiet (325) ss 
42 anvil Te ——i—*“‘«S SchcatcBce” Sapa tsiét <t’ (1227) ee ee ee 
WS em —«Ci a ititi«t ecw Hawa Xx ts‘iét (1055) tsét 
44 heavy ldéid-pa == ———s naaeee ae See)” lUlUmtCtéR ES 
45 calf of leg a ee 74 ‘bién (736)  — ...... 
46 liver mts‘in-pa -san i See ee 
gin (Kanauri) 
47 finished, exhausted Mids gu sbcuc aki hatte x ‘dz‘ién (1080) _....... 
48 ripe smin-pa hmaw’ Oe cc t—<“<i<i<‘<‘i‘i™OCOCf Nm 
49 nails Ree ie a a CC (ti (itti‘<‘“‘ 
tsin-an (Tsangla) -san We 0th CC CCCtCt~—‘“(C;*C*C 
COGS CHRP KbitsK 0 CSRS OCR lC (tCtC(“(<‘“‘é(éC;@ MUONS 
50 weigh 9 j= — seseee k‘yin We et ti(“‘i NS 





Notes to Table 14 


1. Not in Luégei, but Mikir sek ¢ *sik. 

2. Bu. “small animal of tiger species.” 

3. I have not seen it stated before, but in O.B. re- 
duplication, the first part has the vowel a, the second 
the original root vowel, except the much rarer exact 
reduplication of the root. 

4. Ch. “single, alone; single piece.” 

5. T&aurasya nik’si, Khambu 7ité- (-t8i). 

7. Bu. “to scream.” 

9. 0. B. “ partridge.” 

10. O. B. pres. ak'yig-pa. The form in the L. column 
is Old Kukish. 

11. Thebor téi- (-pdn) “ to bite, to sting,” Garo téitk-, 
téik- “ to bite.” Ch. “ sting of poisonous animal.” S. “ to 
give a blow with the beak, to pick.” 

14. 0. B. pres. ats‘ins-pa. 

16. Bu. “ cloth.” 

17. Pankhu mrit, where final approached a palatal. 
L, rin “loud.” 

19. Ngente dialect of LuSei and in Pankhu (also Cen- 
tral Kukish). 

20. Ch. “ firewood, fuel.” 

21. Bu. “ fluttering.” 

24. Lao [ram]. 

26. O. B. pres. ddéibs-pa. S. “to sip.” 

27. S. “to plait, tc roll up,” Lao téip “ to fold.” 

28. Ch. “ fishes with bristly fins.” S. “fin (of fish).” 
For the loss of S. g- before -r- in Ch., ef. the word for 
“indigo.” 

30. Bu. “to pinch, squeeze; blacksmith’s tongs.” Ch. 
“pincers, tweezers; to pinch.” S. “ to seize with pincers; 
to pinch,” Lao “to pinch, to press.” There may have 
been two roots, *nip “to pinch” and *nim “low,” which 
due to vowel gradation, vowel leveling, and change to 
finals from stop to nasal consonant, have become prob- 
ably inextricably interwoven in meaning and phonetics. 
Thus the idea of pinching and squeezing are naturally 


associated, and from the latter, to squeeze down, to press 
down, etc. A few of these TB words which seem most 
closely to resemble the forms cited here are Rawang 
ma-nim “to nip, to pinch, tweezers,” Bu. hnip “ press 
on or down, to crush,” nim’ “low,” hnim “ bring down; 
oppress,” Bahing nip- (tr.), nim- (obl.) “to compress 
or express,” L. (nem) “to press,” (hniam) “low.” 

31. Ch. “thin silk thread, fine, delicate, small.” 

32. Rgyarong, Bu. “cloud.” L, “ dark.” 

33. The reason for L. -n is not known. It is however, 
an intra-Kukish problem, as final -m is preserved in 
Southern and Naga Kukish. The connecting semantic 
link with Chinese is afforded by N. Naga Kukish yim 
“village.” Ch. “ hamlet.” 

34. Bu. “to ooze through; swamp, swampy ground,” 
Ch. “ to soak, tinge, go through.” 

35. See also K. 380. 

36. Lao ’im. 

37. S. “drive in, strike in (enfoncer, faire penetrer) ,” 
Lao téim “ put (a wedge in a piece of wood) .” 

38. Kanauri c. p. pi-pi. Cf. Ch. pj’ <-d “to 
shut” (717), A pie’ “to shut” (609). S. “to shut, 
stop up, to cover, hide.” 

39. Ukhrul -si-mit, Rawang &d-mit, Abor mit, Garo 
ki-mit-a. 

40. Lao ’éét. 

41. Ch. “auspicious, lucky, good,” also “ fortunate, 
prosperous.” 

42. Ch. “iron block.” 

43. Lao tééét. 

45. Ch. “knee-cap, knee, leg.” 

47. O.B. probably the perfect of a present ddzin-pa, 
as suggested by Jischke. Ch. “ exhaust, use up, finish.” 

49. Tsangla gad-an “hand, arm.” 

Besides the above, cf. cts‘iing “green” (1085), 
Ka. ka-sin “ green (vegetation) ” (Hz.), ka-tsin “ green, 
raw, unripe” (Hn.). 
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With certain exceptions to be noted below, the 
equation for the above table is *-1-— 0. B. -i- = 
Bu. -i- = L. ~- = Ch. -id- = 8., Lao -i-, -i-. 

The above equation for Burmese would have 
applied to proto-Burmese. At the time of the intro- 
duction of writing into Burma, this medial -i- had 
affected the final and then disappeared. The actual 
equation, therefor, for Burmese is *-ik = Bu. -até, 
*-in = Bu. -an, *-in = Bu. -an. The process was 
probably *-tk > -aik > -ats, *-in>-ain>-an, etc. 
The above equation is somewhat obscured in the 
table by the interchange of -#.and -n which occurred 
to an unusual degree in proto-Burmese in the words 
in the first part of this table, nos. 10, 19-23. 

We do not know what caused this last men- 
tioned change. One might consider that it was 
largely a peculiarity of Burmish, as LuSei gen- 
erally agrees much better as to final consonant 
with O. B. than Burmese does, except that in four 
of the six roots where the interchange occurs in 
Burmese, a final dental consonant is found in 
Chinese (nos. 10, 20, 22, 23) where a final -k or 
-ng would be expected. In LusSei a final glottal 
stop after -n frequently changes it to -n. Whether 
that was the cause of the change in Bu, and Ch. 
must be determined by further investigation. See 
below for Ch. -2é-. 

In Kukish the process of palatalization of the 
final by -i- has not been carried so far as in Bur- 
mese. Both -it and -tk occur in LuSei, and other 


languages of Kukish proper, but the conditions 
under which one and the other occur have not been 
determined. 

The Chinese words in the last part of this table, 
no. 40 and following, come in a different class 
from the preceding. Karlgren’s -ié- only occurs 
before dental finals, and the writer at first con- 
sidered that the original vowel was *-i- and that 
the -€- was an epenthetic vowel occurring in Chinese 
and peculiar to the dental final (cf. proto-Bu. *-aik 
< *-1k mentioned above). But the Daic compari- 
sons indicate that this conclusion is incorrect. For 
the two Daic comparisons show S. -é-, Lao -ed-. 

But contrary to the Chinese -ié- which occurs 
only before dental final consonants, the Daic equa- 
tion S. -é-== Lao -ed- occurs before other finals: 
A néiap < m- “to enter, go in, penetrate; to 
cause to enter, bring in, put in” (943), S. 
hnép “ to drive in, to insert, to put in,” Lao hnédp 
“to insert, to prick”; Thebor, Kanauri kép 
“needle,” MantSati tséb, S. k*ém, Lao k‘éim, but 
0. B. [kab]. Not enough comparisons involving 
this Daic equation have been found to be able to 
do more than pose the problem. 

In table 14, it was observed that Ch. -id- is 


equivalent to S., Lao ~-, -i-. But Wulff has pre- 
sented enough comparisons to show that in some 
words the Chinese phoneme is equivalent to S. 
~iye-, Lao -ya- (-te-): 


Table 15 





meaning Ch. 


beautiful iim’ (35) 
a hoe; sharp-pointed, $F <sidm (862) 
sharp ~ 

Be <liim (552) 
ctsiing (1198) 

HB siding (397) 
pivdn’ (590) 

3 <litin (551) 


corner 
first month 
voice, sound 
to change 
continuous 


Lao 
‘yom (tiem) 
syam (siem) 
syam (siem) 
hlyam (liem) 
téydn (téien) 
syan (sien) 


lyan (lien) 





Notes to Table 15 


2. S. (1) “small pickaxe,” (2) “to sharpen to a 
point.” Lao (1) “straight spade,” (2) “to sharpen to 
a point, pointed.” 


5. S., Lao “ word, language, sound.” Rawang k‘a sin- 
ni “voice” (k‘a “ speech”). 
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While two Daic phonemes may have fallen to- 
gether in the Ch. ~id-, it seems rather that this 
merely represents the samprasarana gradation in 
Daic (this appears most clearly in Lao) of an 
original -i-; that @ ‘pidng “cake, pastry” (741), 
S. pén “meal, flour,” Lao péi “cake, bread” 
represent the low and guna grades respectively, 


and perhaps similarly with #@ sian’ “thread” 
(1125), S. sén, Lao séin. L. p'én, Lao byan 
(pen) “ flat,” may represent the guna and sam- 
prasdrana grades. 

Medial back vowels must be considered in con- 
nection with the final consonant. 





Table 16. Final *-uk 
meaning O. B. Bu. L. Ch. Ss. 
1 poison dug me i eas B 3 d'uok (645) = = = .evece 
to kindle eee = =—«ss saws 0 (we C(i‘“‘ (tc ( ti(i‘ét me CAS 
tug r 
to burn pe i (Burig) ae: 2 206=Cti(iomwnwtnwws® (ati CC (it:C~“(‘i O;*;*:‘“SO;C*‘*CR 
3 to sit adug-pa [re - 48265656 aoa bo = «6 ¢ | gonpue 
4 six drug k‘rok ruk zr luk (563) j= =  —§ waeece 
5 to bore pug (pf.) oe 4 i«seeens -seeans § # # |  <tébmspien 
6 cavity, excavation sbugS = eee pik ti bol) ) 
7 thick stugs-po t'uik tak & tuok (tudes, 894,no0.25) ...... 
8 to call K'ugs-pa@ = nn aeee kik oR kiuk (498) = = seas 
9 to grunt NUG-PO = a annaee oe 0 kmanee 0 —“‘“‘—s;™s™s~C hf 
10 to erect btsugs (pf.) téuik GOR CEE) eck ti(té‘«é«t 
11 belly, stomach ze-bug wam-puik *puk i piuk (53) j= =  — eevee 
12 dark color SMUG-PO ——— nen wae Me 8 4 iwasas ge |" sempes 
13 dark, foggy rmugs-pa MU ese e eee sw tt es 
00 iti iri tte téim-buk pe “ie histo 
15 radish a ne rr ne Ae *biuk =k ee 
16 bent RUG =e Bivin severe *k'uk iy kiuk (487) = = = eaves 
17 to bend er a er gtk 
18 to cuckoo re rr we *osule tsi wt ww oe 
19 to heap, accumulate, spuns (pf.) 
uae ”? out (Kanauri) ...... puw’ Bbiuk (52) sae 
20 to guard, keep, watch bsruns (pf.) Ss... ss es a rr 
21 to impripom leet tw hws Kun ——— ee eee guk 
Whee «jo ‘wire i whi (cakeees " oe = hit (Ls) 
23 stone luv (Tsangla) kyok — #84 wees open same 
24 finger «ne we ee -k'yon OM teeta ite 
25 river klun a 6—CtiC SCC CtC<—«~CC( YC 
oe eee —“‘( SSC CC pla. ace = csiung (308) stin (Ls) 
a) 6tpee, treme tt te *d-k'uin WO 0t«C ea titststi‘(‘;*™*C 
*a-knin 
28 to feel pain, to love ee ee HE duong (1145) —— ...... 
> 2 ee t—i—itit A wane ewe Bh éiuk <d/- (912) suk 





Notes to Table 16 


3. Bu. in dd-t'ok “to kneel.” 

5. O.B. pres. dbugs-pa. 

6. L. “cave.” Ch. “to make a cave to live in”; cf. 
0. B. pres, in note 5. 

7. O.B. also Gt'ug-po, mt‘ug-pa, all employed much 
as in the English sense of “ thick,” i.e. “thick (cloth, 


liquids, woods).” Bu. only in reduplicated form 
“thickly.” L. “deep” (consequently doubtful if it be- 
longs here). Ch. “ thick, substantial, firm.” 

8. L. “to shriek.” Ch. “to cry, weep, lament.” 

10. O. B. pres. ddzugs-pa. 

11. O.B. “maw or fourth stomach of ruminating 
animals.” Bu. “the outside of the belly.” Not in L. or 
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Kukish proper except S. Kukish, but in most of the 
other Kukish groups. 

12. Perhaps cognate to no. 13. 

13. S. (hma’ak) “fog, obscure,” Lao (same form) 
“ fog.” 

14. Ch. based on Korea pok, Hakka fuk, Pek. fu?. 

15. O.B. also gun-dmar-la-p‘ug “carrot.” Ch. based 
on Sh. vo “turnip,” C. fuk “scabbard,” Hak. fuk, Kor. 
pok “ kind of turnip,” Sw. hok, Pek. fu “kind of turnip.” 
There is another pronunciation of this character *bak(?): 
Sh. bo “turnip,” C. pak “turnip, radish,” Hak. p‘et, 
Sw. p‘iak, 

16. Ch. also “to bend.” Kukish *k'uk “knee,” see 
note to No. 17. 


The equation for Table 16 is *-u-— Bu. -o-, 
-ui- = L. ~ii-, -u- = Ch. -u-, -wo- = S., Lao -a-, -a-. 

The writer originally considered the possibility 
that Bu. -o- and -wi- are the Bu. correspondents 
of *-u- and -i- respectively, that L. -u- might 
correspond to Daic -u- and L. -a- to Daic -a-, and 
that Bu. -wi- and L. and Daic -d- came from the 
loss of a final *-s. The table will show that there 


17. O.B. pres. dgugs-pa. S. “to fold, to bend (as the 
knee).” 

18. Kor. kuk, Hak. k‘iuk, Sw. kiok, Pek. chii. Sonant 
initial based on aspiration in Hakka. 

19. O.B. pres spun-ba. L. “to increase,” Ch. “to 
fill; full.” 

20. O.B. pres. sruw-ba. Ngente dialect of L. 

21. S. “prison,” Lao guk. 

22. S. “to cook,” Lao “to cook in steam.” 

23. Dial. of Tavoy kid’. 

25. S. (gla’an). 

27. Bu. (1) “stalk or branch (of fruit or flowers) ,” 
(2) “large branch, bough of tree.” 

Cf. also BE cpiung<-m “wind” (18), Ka. bun “to 
blow,” n-bun “air, wind, atmosphere.” 


is no good evidence for any of these possibilities, 
although this may be due to lack of evidence. But 
at present it seems rather that vowel length and 
Bu. -o-, Ch. -wo- have arisen independently in each 
linguistic group, the last two due to vowel grada- 
tion. The Ch. -wo- may be the samprasarana grade, 
*-ya-, which has become -wo- by assimilation. 


Table 17. Final *-ok, -on 





meaning O. B. Bu. L Ch. Ss 
1 below hhog SS i i +| ‘ieesne onpeme ~  j|§  pmainae 
2 helmet rmog mob = =— seccce cevese (hmwoek) (Ls) 
P krok (intr.) alii 
3 to be afraid skrog-pa } k'rok (tr.) °°" os kiwong (470) _...... 
4 servant g9-yog > = =— ieee eee a eee 
5 to hit, strike, touch es a re Fp Po | 
6 to heap together, to jumble,ddzog-pa (pres.) ...... = sevens 3 dz‘uk (1106)  —_........... 
to throw disorderly to- 
gether 
7 to assemble, to gather, tots‘ogs (pf.) = «see ee ne eee Te te‘wk (1106)  ...... 
meet; an assemblage (of 
men) 
nn —_— @ #4; «;«4;|§ * eeews Eg kuk (506) 5 ....... 
9 to wear, to dress piog (Kanauri)...... eceee AR bjuk (43)  — creep 
—— é€=—=——“(“‘(C Kn CC” $y Yuk (576) ra’ak 
10 thousand ston “ee €=6Ce Ae Ree ti“ té‘“(t:é‘*«‘«( 
11 onion btson 
Wee ON. ks li et ewes Fil cts'ung (1120) _.......... 
12 tube; quiver don-po a - . vcrenreaaes fa adiung (1150) _—s......... 
13 tend (cattle) skyon-ba (pres.) kydh ee ceee cc weeeiti(«ét mw ww 
14 small coin a | dung (1150) da’an (t'on) (Ls) 
15 trade ts‘on enka Se 8 C:tC*«C 
16 to burn etude ne Rie lung (585) Sin... ‘ 
i re ree lon me aes | | twawaee 
ae —i—isi‘“‘(‘“‘«*«C I ca -ton Wei ama 
19 to unite tk ee Core ay dung (1150) _~—in.t. 





a Cl a a a” a” 


RY 


in in 


5 +5 *,.% 


C5 6¢,5 6,5 6:5 6.5 





ig 
fe 
' 
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Final *-ok-, -on (continued) 





Table 17. 

meaning O. B. Bu. 
20 wild yak abron pron 
21 to grasp, seize blons (pf.) = ...04. 
22 buttocks, sitting part ap‘ons pon 
23 the above gon k‘on 
24 obscured rmons (pf.) hmon 
25 want, need, indigence GyYOR = =———— na ee ee 
26 face gdow i a es 
27 summit ltons ton 

if size, volume bon 
28 [camel rha-bom — — **"*""" 
29 insects bon-bu ———s gg 
30 to sow ts‘ok’ (Vayu) 

to cultivate (earth) ts‘on- (Bahing)¢ ata ANeHS 
31 crooked k'yog-po 

bent janyenee Pepa 
3la curved, crooked GYOQ-PO === ns we ee 
32 sufficient tSog-pa ns eee 
33 shell, rind ch Aty skog-pa) Kok 

bark p'yi-kog if 
34 to bake, roast pog- (W.) pon 
35 what is uppermost SG 2 ot tw es 
rr ee a eee 
37 flower me-tog = = — seeees 
38 two RP  s8s0~ 


COOOOCO SOOO OO eit eign aerate 


Em mung (611) 
Be g'iung (472) 
Hig <d'ung (1149) 
5 ‘t’ong <t- (1251) ------ 
F piivong (31) 
RE <p'ivong (31) 


#H fsieong’<t’ (1270) ------ 


Hh *'#rok (492) 
By g'ieok (485) 
FE tsivok (1104) 
Be k'dk (506) 
HR pak (698) 


tak ¢t- (1234) 
gj pak (574) 


ce eeee 
eoeceee Fase C8OUNY LOLI  j = .eseeue 
coerce e = Fi CY LONG VLSIep — newaeeve 
sence 


eeeeere 


ecoeoe ee RR PE VY VMS]  —hl tt te oe 


ceoeeee Fe Mw EVN AV EPe] ltt tte 


eeoreee PR, COLUUNM LZAUSEF twee oe 


eeoeceee 8 EGR PYR VVPO} @8 ———i ee 


pa’ak (pok) (Ls) 
ta’ak méi (Ls) 
sa’on (son) (Ls) 





Notes to Table 17 


2. Bu. “hat,” S., Lao “hat, cap.” 

3. Ch. “to fear.” 

4. Bu. “ man.” 

5. O.B. pres. dp‘og-pa; the verb does not necessarily 
mean to strike in order to hurt. Ch. “ toj beat, strike 
against,” 

6. O.B. pf. btsogs. Ch. “to collect together; clan, 
family, tribe; class, kind.” 

7. O.B. pres. dts‘ogs-pa. Ch. “crowded,” also “to 
collect; a crowd.” 

8. Ch. “grain, cereals.” 

9. Ch. “to put on; clothes.” 

13. O. B. pf. bskyans. 

14. Ch. “copper, bronze.” S,. “gold,” Lao “ copper.” 

16. Ch. “fire; to light, to warm.” 

19. O.B. pres. sdows-pa; cf. danw “with.” Ch, “ fit 
together, join; together with.” 

20. Bu. “ bison.” 

21. O.B. pres. lon-ba, len-pa. 


The equation for Table 17: ST. *-o- =O. B. 
-0- = Bu. -o- = L. -o- = Ch. -u-, -i¥o-, -d-=S., 
Lao -a’2-, before guttural consonant finals. 

This hardly presents an accurate picture for 
LuSsei. Briefly there are two types of 0, the ordi- 
nary short -o- as the British pronounce hot, and 
--, the latter probably corresponding to a long 


22. Bu, “ thigh.” 

23. Bu. “top, summit.” 

24. O.B. pres. rmon-ba. Bu. “very dark.” Ch. “dim, 
dark.” 

25. Ch. “empty, exhausted, helpless, poor; limit, end,” 
etc. But cf. the O. B. word also with 31a, note. 

26. Ch. “pupil of eye.” O.B. and Ch. words differ 
considerably semantically, but both are perhaps cognate 
to 0. B. mt‘on-ba “ see.” 

27. Bu. “mountain,” Ch. “mound, peak.” 

28. Ch. “ peak of a hill,” also “hump of a camel.” 

29. Ch. “bee, wasp”; semantically closer to O.B. 
(bun-ba) “bee.” On the other hand the Ch. word may 
be compared with O. B. sbran-bu “bee” < *sbron-bu by 
vowel levelling. 

30. Ch. “ sow, plant.” 

3la. Ch. “bent, cramped; in straits, poor.” 

33. Bu. “bark.” Ch. “shell, husk.” 

35. Ch. “high, elevated.” 

38. O.B. “a pair, couple,” Ch, “a pair, couple; both.” 


vowel in the other vowel series of Lusei. Besides 
this there is the diphthong -ua-. All three 
phonemes correspond to an -o- in other TB lan- 
guages. One would expect that L. -wa- would 
correspond to Bu. -wa-. Sometimes it does and 
sometimes with Bu. -o-, leading to the conclusion 
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that each group developed its samprasarana grade 
independently. 

One might draw a similar conclusion regarding 
the development of the guna grade from the pre- 
ponderance of -u- over -t”o- in Ch. in the above 
table, except that Daic has -a’s- almost regularly 
for TB -o- in the few Daic comparisons found. 
However, there are not enough of these to establish 
definitely the equation for Daic, and consequently 


the question of whether ST had an -o- must be 
left open for the present. In that connection, one 
must consider the fact that Burmese has no -o- 
before dental or labial finals. This, together with 
the fact that many of the -d and -n finals in O. B. 
are not real finals but suffixes, makes it impossible 
now to present any conclusive data on medial -o- 
before dentals and labials. 


Table 18. Medial *-u- (before dentals and labials) 





O. B. Bu. 
hmut 


meaning 

to blow 

to rub 

to suck 

to boil (tr.) 
to blow 
dust cloud 
dirt, dung 
noble, honorable 
warm water 
part 

all 

to wrap 


-mut (Rgya.) 


adbud-pa (pres.) 
bud 

brun 

btsun-pa 


anNtoaou»ur wD & 


obscure 


box 

to suck 

hole 

rough 

to gush, to spout forth, 
overflow 


rtsub-po 
abrub-pa 


posteriors 
pendant ears 
round 
three 
belly 
100,000 
warm 
block, bench, stool, 

table, desk 
paddy mortar 
boiled grain for brewing 
contracted (as limbs) 
crooked 
to contract 
to stoop 
to cover 

k‘rum 

bulge "um (n.) 
bud 
to hold in the mouth 


Il) (svat) < s- (920) téut 
tiwat ¢ t- (1235) tat (dut) 
ye piiuat (47) 


fun 
piuan’ (199) fun (Lao) 
ctsuan (1112) 
c‘uan (1316) 


biiuan’ (29) bin (Lao) 


piim (Lao) 
vim 


mum (arch.) 


ge <'@m (238) 
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Notes to Table 18 


2. Bu. “to wipe.” Ch. “ wipe clean, cleanse, to brush.” 
S. “rub, scratch.” 

3. Lao tat (dut). 

4. Ka. prut “to boil, bubble (as boiling water) ” 
(Hn.). Ch. “to bubble up, boil.” 

5. O.B. pf. bus. S. “ to blow (as for lighting tinder) ” 
(see final -w table). 

6. Bu. “dust lying on the ground.” 
dust.” 

9. S. “lukewarm,” Lao ’dn. 

13. Bu. “to be dim (as the eyes), dusky (as sky).” 

15. L. (fap, fép’). Lao téup. 

17. O.B. “uneven, rough (as skin, cloth, country), 
bristly (hair).” Bu. only in redupl. “long and shaggy 
(as hair and grass) .” 

18. Ka. prup “to gush forth.” 
merged, overwhelmed, swallowed up.” 

. Bu. “nape of neck” (i.e, “ neck-posterior ” ?). 
. Bu. “to make round.” L, “ ball.” 

. L. “all.” §. “ abundant.” 

. L. “ bedstead.” 

. Bu. “ wheat.” 


S. “very fine 


Bu. “to be sub- 


The equation for the above table is that, before 
dental and labial finals, *-u-—O.B. -u- = Bu. 
-u- = L, -u-, -ti- =S., Lao -a-, -i-. There is no 
indication that the length of vowels agrees in L. 
and Daic. : 

As for Chinese, the table must be divided in two 
parts, those words with dental finals and those with 
labial finals. For the first of these, the equation 
is *-u- = Ch. -wa- and for the second *-u- = Ch. 
-d- in the majority of words compared. 

There is no medial -u- in Karlgren’s transcrip- 
tion for dental finals. Of all the dental finals found 
in Karlgren’s Etudes, -uan, -wat not only look like 
the most probable correspondents of ST -un and 
~ut (and were so considered by Simon and Wulff 
working independently, as well as by myself), but 
the comparative material, meager as it is, also in- 
dicates this. The relationship of the Ch. words 
entered under nos. 3 and 11 to the ST words 
entered there, is therefor doubtful. But regarding 
no. 11, it may be pointed out that in Table 14, it 
was found that Ch. -ié- corresponds to TB -1-, i. e. 
the -é- of the Ch. diphthong is not represented in 
TB. Therefore one may infer that the -é- of Ch. 
-ué- is likewise not represented in TB. 

Regarding the conclusion that ST -u- is repre- 
sented in Ch. by -d- before labial consonants, it 
should be noted that Karlgren has reconstructed 
no back vowels, and no diphthongs of which back 
vowels are an element, before labial final con- 


29. Bu. (1) “in a contracted, shrunken condition,” 
(2) “arched, convex.” L. “concave.” S. “arched, con- 
cave.” 

30. S. “ crooked.” 

31. O.B. “to cover (as the body with ornaments) ,” 
pres. klub-pa. Bu. “ to cover, overspread (as with cloth, 
blanket or clothes) ,” 8. “to cover,” Lao giim. The only 
way of determining whether a word heard in modern 
Burmese had -y- or -r- is to find the same word in the 
old literature or Arakanese. Where Judson was unable 
to do this, he gave both forms. The comparisons would 
indicate -y- as correct. 

32. L. “to develop or enlarge (as the breasts).” S. 
“ swelled, inflated.” ( 

34. The form in Luéei column is a reconstruction for 
Southern TB, rather than for Kukish. It is based upon 
Mikir om (*u- before a final consonant usually but not 
always becomes o- in Mikir; the reason for the occasional 
retention of u- is not known), Rawang im (Rawang i- 
< *i- or u-), Ka. ma-wm (Hn.). These are all consistent 
with a TB *uwm. However TéSungli (Ao Naga) has am 
where we should expect em from *um. However Téungli 
am does not argue for *am which should likewise become 
em in Téungli. Lao ’3m. 


sonants. Even the phoneme, if such it was, which 
he writes -”- is only found after labial initials in 
the labial final series, leading to the conclusion 
that it arose from the labial initial and not from 
the final or as the representative of a labial vowel. 
One may also point to $$ tap, transcribing the 
Prakrit form of Skr. stupa (K. 955). 

Unfortunately for such a conclusion, two of the 
Ch. words in which *-u- appears to have become 
-d-, are found in S. with -d- and -a- respectively 
(nos. 22, 34), although the table shows that *-u- 
is generally retained in Daic. Whether the change 
in Daic is due to initials, tone, or some other fac- 
tor is a problem which may prove difficult to solve 
because of the paucity of Ch. labial finals. 

In the previous tables, no ground was found 
for believing that long vowels correspond to long 
and short to short in the only languages where 
length has been distinguished,—LuSei, Siamese 
and Lao. However, the materials were scanty. 

On the medial *-a- of ST we have much more 
abundant materials, yet many of the comparisons 
are between LuSei, which distinguishes length of 
vowels, and Bu. or 0. B. which do not; or between 
Siamese and Lao on the one hand and O.B. or 
Burmese on the other. Yet because of the greater 
amount of comparative material and because no 
other serious problem is involved in the considera- 
tion of ST *-a-, the factor of vowel length will be 
the main consideration in the following table. 
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meaning 

phlegm 

to cackle 

branch 

granary 

earthen cup or bowl 

steel 

to rise, raise 

betel-nut 

saddle 

curtain 

pipe 

indigo 

deep purple, violet 

hairpin 

bold, daring 

humble 

to cut, engrave 

to put or throw into 
the mouth 

noble, brave 

abundant 

to carry on shoulder 

shore 


road 

to smell (tr.) 
(intr.) 

hair r 


tongs 


pole 

mouth 

bear (n.) 
side (of body) 
to weave 


to die 
kill 


eight 

goose 

much, many 
to eat 

food 


kind of turnip 
shield, buckler 
to divide in half, half 


box 

elephant 

high 

artisan, workman 
young lady, woman 
style, kind, sort 


gams (pf.) 
dgam-pa (pres.) 


k‘am (arch.) 


lam 
bsnams (pf.) 
mnam-pa 
sam 
*ts‘am (W.) 
skam-pa 
rkam-pa 


wam (Bunan) 

snam- 

btags (pf.) 

at‘ag-pa ae 
man 
tat’ 

gsod-pa (pres.) 

brgyad 

nan 

man-po 

gzan-pa 


kak (411) 


‘fing’ (210) 
chang (304) 
gang (5) 
dang (514) 
c'dn (4) 


‘kuin (447) 
dam (376) 
kam’ (298) 


‘kam (300) 
‘k‘aém (147) 


*kak (or) *k'dk 
cts‘dng (1036) 


mudn’ (595) 


ctsim (1028) 


s. 
kak (Ls) 


k‘4m (Lao) 
nan 

lam (Dioi) 
"in 

man 

kan (Lao) 
gram 
kam (Ls) 
téam 
kam-hén 
k‘dm 


*tak’ (or) *t'ak 


dz‘am’ (1165)  tédm 
vam < g'- (62) gam (Ls) 
cyvam <g'- (149) 

‘tam (1166) 

lim’ (376) 

tam (1166) 

kam’ (303) 


SS A SBT OD HS SS KOR SEO we SF ws OSE Ma 


ary emivang (1299) 
# sat <s- (1154) 


A pat (682) 

WE gan’ 244) 
«mang (598) 
cts‘dn (1030) 

aR ts‘an’ (1030) 


emudn (595) 
+ chin (296) 
= puin’ (689) 

p'udin’ (689) 
37 ck‘dm (71) 

‘ziang < dz- (787) déan (Ls) 

éiang’<d’- (856) 


R 

{pi : 
in dz‘iang’ (385) dzan 
Hi 

i 


man (Ls) 
kan (Ls) 


kap (Lao) 


cniang (541) nan (Ls) 
fang’ <z- (212) ‘yan 
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Notes to Table 19 


1. S. “to spit from the bottom of one’s throat.” Lao 
“to spit.” 

3. L. “fork (of tree, etc.).” Ch. is based on Korea 
kak “a branch” (Gale 904). Korea kak can only be 
from kak, kjiak, kdk, and the corresponding aspirate 
initial. Since the phonetic nearly always occurs in 
words pronounced kék, lak, the reconstruction may be 
considered almost certain. The character is given by 
Karlgren, no, 411, with a different pronunciation and 
meaning. If S. kak “crossroad” is the same root, this 
entry should have been placed with those where the 
vowel length does not agree. 

4. Lao sén “storeroom, treasury.” 

5. Ch. “bowl, basin,” also “jug.” S. “ water jug.” 

6. Ch. also “worked iron.” Lao “ melted iron.” 

7. Rawang nan “to climb, to be steep, to ascend.” 
S. “to lift up.” 

9. Lao ’dn. 

10. Lao hmé@n. 

12. Chinese has the phonetic <kam’, 

13. S. “blood red,” Lao “dark, black.” The meaning 
“purple” occurs with this root in San. 

. The simple root occurs in Nung and Dioi. 

. S. “to respect, to fear.” 

. S. “cut, carve.” 

. Ch. “hold in the mouth.” S., Lao “ mouthful.” 
. Ch, “gall, courage.” Lao “to dare.” 

. Ch, “to overflow; excessively,” also “ lavish.” 

21. Ch. “to carry on a pole,” also “carry on the 
shoulders.” 

22. Bu. “ cliff,’ Mod. Bu, kam. L. (1) “ bank, shore,” 
(2) “precipice.” Ch. “ bank, cliff.” 


The writer is well aware that Karlgren did not 
employ the circumflex mark over a to denote length 
of the vowel, but only to denote the quality of the 
vowel. But just as in the Aryan languages of India 
the quality of the vowel depends in general on the 
original length of that vowel, so seems to be the 
case in the Sino-Tibetan languages as nearly as 
may be determined from the descriptions of the 
phonemes. The question here is whether Karl- 
gren’s -d- corresponds to -d- in ST languages other 
than Ch., and his -a- to ST -a-. 

The above table falls into several parts. Nos. 1 
to 19 show L. -d- = Ch. -d- =S., Lao -d-, while 
nos. 25, 26, 31-34 show L. -a- = Ch. -d- = S., Lao 
-d-. Nos. 35-46 show evidence in conflict with the 
equations just cited. But of these apparently con- 
flicting examples nos. 42-46 fall into a special 
classification as they all have initials followed by 
-t-. Karlgren’s Etudes show no -d- vowel after -i-. 
One may infer from this either that the vowel was 
originally short as in Chinese and that the L. and 
S. initial absorbed the -i- with compensatory 


23. While L. shows short a in this word, Dimasa has 
lama. 

24. O.B. (1) pres. snom-pa. 

25. O.B. sam only in comp. for “ moustaches.” 

26. Ch.“ pincers.” gx kap “ a smith’s pincers ” (345). 
Ka. la-kap “ tweezers ” (Hz.), Abor, Miri mé-gap “ tongs ” 
(mé *“ fire”). 

27. Bu. “ spear.” 

28. Bu. in comp. only. 

31. L. is quite irregular, if not incorrect, as the other 
Kukish dialects indicate *tak’, t'ak’. S, “to plait,” Lao 
tak, 

32. L. “to die, die out, become extinct,” Thado “to 
lose,” Meithei “lost,” Kanauri “to conceal,” Ch. “ to 
die, pass away, lost, disappear.” 

34. S. pét, Lao pet, but Nora writes pyat. 

35. O. B. nan < nan by assimilation of final to initial. 
Ch, “ wild goose.” 

36. Ch. “vast,” also “plentiful; great.” 

37. S. “to eat (of bronzes), Lao sén. 

38. 8., Lao “ yam, potato.” 

39. S. “defend against, shelter, protect,” Lao “ pro- 
tect.” 

40. Ch. (2) “cleave, separate, distribute; half.” S. 
“to carve, to cut,” pan “piece, slice,” Lao pan “to 
split,” pan “piece, part,” pan “to divide.” The recon- 
struction in the L. column is based on W. Kukish: 
Kwoireng ka-p‘dn, Khoirao a-p‘én “ half.” 

43. Cf. also fF éiang’< d’-“up, above, upon; top, 
summit” (856). 

44. Lao déan. 

46. S. “fashion, model, custom, species,” Lao ydn 
“ manner, fashion.” 


lengthening of the following vowel, or that the 
vowel was originally long in ST but that it was 
affected in Ch. by the preceding -i-. These last five 
examples are therefor probably not really in conflict 
with the above equation. 

Excluding them from consideration, the ex- 
amples pointing to the validity of the above equa- 
tions are 25, those against 7. Quite a number of 
variations in the length of the vowel will be found 
in these tables and notes between languages as 
closely related as Siamese and Lao. Therefore 
considerably more fluctuation is to be expected for 
languages as diverse as Lusei, Chinese, and Daic. 
Therefore the evidence points rather strongly to 
the conclusion that there was both a long and 
short a in ST. However the evidence is still very 
weak regarding Luései. 

It will be noticed that Burmese has two phonemes 
corresponding to -m in other TB languages, one 
written -m and always associated with the falling 
tone and other written -mm and always without the 
falling tone, when following -a- (nos. 20-30). In 
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the first group, with -m, the three words with Ch. 
correspondences have -d- in Ch., while in the second 
group, with -m, the one word with a correspondence 
with Ch. has -a- in the latter language. There is 
not sufficient evidence as yet to show whether this 
is significant or accidental. It was seen above that 
a long -d- in LuSei, Siamese, or Lao or an -d- 
probably indicates the root had a long vowel in 
ST. Consequently we may infer that the vowel in 
the following words had -d- in ST: 47) O. B. mag- 
pa “son-in-law,” Bu. -mak, L. mak-pa; 48) Bu. 
hak “to hawk” (intr.), “to gag” (tr.), L. hak 
“choke”; 49) O.B. lhags-pa “cold wind,” 7% 
*lzak “cold, icy, frozen” (reconstruction based 
on Kor. hak, Hak. lok, hok, Sw. lok, hak, Pek. lo; 
if the x preceded 1, we should probably have had 
*ziak which is not the case as shown by the lack 
of yodicization in this word in Hakka and Swatow) ; 
50) O. B. bag “ narrow space; slight, insignificant,” 
cognate to sbeg-pa “ lean, lank, thin,” 7 b‘ak “ thin, 
slender, narrow, small” (764); 51) O.B. bkag 
(pf.), dgegs-pa (pres.) “to hinder,” Rj *kak “to 
stop, hinder” (411-A) (Karlgren calls this a “ re- 
cent character,” but the word exists in all the dia- 
lects of China from Korea to Annam and in Japan, 
and the O. Ch. pronunciation is certain), cf. S. kak 
“to detain, shut up”; 52) O.B. mis‘an, dts‘an 
“error, $4 ts‘ak (777); 53) O.B. sgan “hill,” 
Bu. k'an- (259), fig «kan “ mountain ridge ” (304) ; 
54) O. B. pan, p‘an “ bend or hollow formed by belly 
and thighs in sitting, lap; bend or hollow formed 
by arm and chest in carrying something,” Mikir 
pan “shoulder,” §§ *‘pdng “shoulder,” ‘pang 
“thigh bone” (694) ; 55) gan-bu, lgan-bu “ husk, 
pod, shell,” #§<k‘ang “ husk of grain, chaff” (306) ; 
56) 0. B. rdzan “ storage chest,” 3% dz‘ang’ “ store- 
room, treasury” (1034); 57) O. B. mdzans-pa 
“wise, gentle, noble,” bzan-ba “good je <tsing 
“commendable, good, right, happy ” also “ virtu- 
ous” (1034); 58) 0.B. btSad (pf.), gtSod-pa 
(pree > “ to cut,” L. sat’; 59) Bu. kan’ “ sulphur,” 
L. kat; 60) O. B. brtan-po “ firm,” & ‘tan “ solid ” 
(966); 61) Bu. kyan “to be well,” tlin “to be 
in the habit of eating or drinking anything ”; 62) 
Bu. han’ “to stop” (tr.), L. han “to cease”; 
63) Bu. kan’ “to mark across, intersect,” L. kan 
“to cross”; 64) O.B. nan-pa “bad,” 4 ngat 
(959) ; 65) O. B. lan btab (pf.), pres. lan Gdebs-pa 
“to answer,” #§ tap (71), cf. S., Lao ta’ap; 66) 
O. B. yab, g-yab “ fan,” Bu. yap, L. zap’ (v.) ; 67) 
0. B. gtam “talk” (n.), gdams (pf.), pres. 


ddoms-pa “ advise; advice,” fm <d‘am “ talk, chat ” 


_ (969) ; 68) O. B. k‘am “ appetite,” kKam-k‘am “ de- 


sire, longing for,” Lao k‘dm “avide de, aimer”; 
69) O. B. kam-bu “ apricot, peach,” k‘am-g-yag 
“cherry,” #f <kém “mandarin orange,” { <kam 
“sweet, nice” (298), Lao kim “tamarind,” but 
Nungish gam “ to be tasteful,” kam zi $i “ orange, 
lemon ”; 69a) O. B. yan-po “light (in weight) ,” 
L. 2an’. 

By a like criterion, the following roots proba- 
bly had a short -a- in ST: 70) Burmish-Loloish 
*rak “fowl” (Maru rd < *rak, Northern Loloish 
*rak, Bu. k-rak), L. -rak “duck”; 71) Bu. lyak 
“to lick,” L. liak’, cf. S. liyea (lia), Lao lyéd (is 
the ioss of -& due to the final glottal stop found in 
L.?), O. B. bldags (pf.), Idag-pa (pres.) look as 
if they also belong here, but the O. B. /d- would 
probably be reflected in L. as él or ¢‘l- and the 
most plausible explanation is that once there were 
O. B. *ldeg-pa (pres.), *blags (pf.) as the dropping 
of the -d- of Id- frequently occurs in the O. B. pf. 
but an understanding of the O. B. ld- will require 
an extensive study of Old Bodish archaic documents 
and its transformations in the modern dialects; 72) 
Bu., L. nan “ thou”; 73) Bu. nran “to deny,” L. 
tan; 74) O. B. rman-lam “ dream,” Bu. mak (735), 
L. man; 75) O. B. nad “ ill,” L. nat’; 76) O. B. 
btsad (pf.), gtSod-pa (pres.) “to break,” L. tSat 
(see no. 58); 77) O. B. snabs “snot,” Bu., L. 
hnap; 78) O. B. t‘ab “ fireplace,” L. tap; 79) O. B. 
hab (given as meaning “ mouthful,” but used in 
expressions for devouring greedily), Bu. hap “ to 
bite at; to snatch in eating,” L. hap “ to bite, to 
snap ”; 80) O. B. sram “ otter,” L. -hram; 80a) 
O. B. dan “ and,” L. dan “ another,” S. dan “ also, 
and,” Lao din; 80b) Bu. kyak “to be cooked,” 
O. Bu. klyak (Tin, JBRS, 1933, p. 32), Bu. k*yak 
“to cook,” L. tlak “to boil or cook without salt.” 

In the following comparisons there is no indi- 
cation of the length of the vowel: 81) 0. B. nag 
“speech,” Bu. nak (arch.); 82) O. B. nag-po 
“black,” Bu. nak; 83) O. B. lag “hand,” Bu. 
lak; 84) O.B. k‘ag-po “ difficult,” Bu. kak; 85) 
O. B. gzags (pf.), ddzag-pa (pres.) “ to drop, drip,” 
Bu. tsak ; 86) gtsan-pa “ clean,” Bu. tSan; 87) O. B. 
t‘an-po, Bu. tan (irregular regarding aspiration) ; 
88) O. B. t'an- “fir, pine,” Bu. tan “ firewood,” 
t'an-ru. “ pine”; 89) O.B. brnans (pf.), rnan-ba 
(pres.) “to be choked,” Bu. nan; 90) gnans (pf.), 
gnan-ba “ give,” Bu. hnan; 91) O B. bkan-pa “ to 
press (the foot against),” Bu. kan “ kick.” 
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Chinese, Siamese and Lao -a- is represented in 
0. B., Bu., and L. by what is written here as -a-: 
92) O. B. déag “robbery,” [RK dz‘ak “robber” (949) ; 
93) O. B. dan “meadow,” Lao dan “plain, the 
country”; 94) O. B. dnans (pf.), pres. dnan-ba “to 
be out of breath ; to fear, to be terrified,” S. nan “ to 
be benumbed, stupefied, astonished,” dn “immove- 
able, numbed ; 95) O. B. btab (pf.) , ddebs-pa (pres. ) 
“to strike,” S. tap, Lao tép; 96) O. B. ttam-pa 
“complete, full,” L. tam “much, many,” S. t'ém 
“several, abundant”; 97) $7 ‘tudn “short, de- 
ficient” (1015), S. twén “cut off, amputated, 
truncated,” Lao twan “cut off, amputated, 
shortened ”; 98) 4 ckiam “ metal, gold” (386), 
S., Lao gam (S. kim borrowed from Ch.) ; 99) 
% tang’ “stool, bench” (982), S. tan, Lao tin 
“chair, seat”; 100) #& criwan “smoke” (174), 
S., Lao gwan (cf. Ka. and Luhupa Fut) ; cf. also 
101) Rawang a-k‘an “ permission,” Ka. a-k'an, 
‘kang “to be willing, consent, permit” (314). 

What few correspondences there are between Ch. 
and 8. and Lao do not show any correlations be- 
tween -a- in Ch. and the same vowel in S. and 
Lao but indicate rather that the shift from -a- to 
-a- or -d- occurred independently in each linguistic 
group. The only direct correspondence of Ch. -a- 


1 Mikir i-hon is given only by Stewart. 


with Daic -a- so far found is one of Wulff’s com- 
parisons: 102) #{ <puan “strenuous, energetic ” 
(709), S. pwan “ without rest, with persistence.” 

In the above tables and comment not all the 
medial vowels and diphthongs to be found in Luéei, 
Chinese and Siamese and Lao have been considered 
due to lack of comparative material in which such 
vowels and diphthongs were found. The same ap- 
plies to *-r, *-l, and *-s, which will be considered 
at a later date. 

But enough material has been given to show 
that phonetic equations for Sino-Tibetan lan- 
guages are possible, contrary to the opinion of 
Wulff and others. For the ability to make these 
equations I have often been much indebted to the 
work of Wulff and others. 

Much, it must be admitted, yet remains to be 
done on the vocalism of Sino-Tibetan—the deter- 
mination of the total number of vowel gradations, 
questions of whether a certain vowel was original 
Sino-Tibetan or due to vowel gradation in in- 
dividual groups, the cause for vowel gradation, the 
question of whether long vowels were original in 
Sino-Tibetan, etc. Many of these questions will 
probably have to be determined statistically, due 
to conflicting evidence, after most of the possible 
comparisons have been made. 





VOTIVE INSCRIPTIONS FROM RAS SHAMRA 


JULIAN OBERMANN 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Amone the mass of epigraphic material from 
Ras Shamra, only two inscriptions have so far 
been found to be of votive, dedicatory character. 
They were discovered during the campaign of 
1934, and the first report of their find, together 
with photographs of the objects on which they had 
been inscribed, was published by Claude Schaeffer 
in the second issue of Syria 1935 (see the Plate 
at the end of this article). In the same issue, a 
treatment of the find is offered by René Dussaud, 
who with customary resourcefulness concerns him- 
self only with the reading and interpretation of 
the two texts as such. He makes no attempt at 
appraising their specific significance, though he is 
undoubtedly aware that the two inscriptions are 


of a kind to claim critical scrutiny quite aside 
from the fact that they are written in the alphabet 
and dialect of Ugarit. It is this specific import 
of the find that I venture to submit in the present 
paper. It may be best demonstrated by considera- 
tion of three points: (1) the arrangement of the 
two inscriptions, (2) their paleography, (3) their 
opening formula. In consequence of the last men- 
tioned point, moreover, we shall be led to an 
understanding of the two documents vastly at 
variance with that suggested by the French scholar. 


I. Arrangement 


It has been the tacit assumption of scholars that 
Ugaritic script is to be read as horizontal rows 
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placed one beneath the other. Thus read, the lines 
of writing would, with but a few exceptions, move 
from left to right. This supposition, however, was 
without basis of fact as long as Ugaritic script was 
known exclusively from its appearance on movable 
objects. As a rule, moreover, Ugaritic texts appear 
to have been inscribed on clay tablets, that is, on 
movable objects that by themselves do not, and 
never did, offer any clue as to the position from 
which they had been intended to be read. Prior 
to the discovery of the two votive inscriptions, the 
only instance of Ugaritic writing inscribed on ob- 
jects other than clay tablets was that of the legends 
engraved on several bronze hatchets found during 
the initial campaign at Ras Shamra in 1929. But 
we have no way of ascertaining whether, in con- 
trast to clay tablets, the hatchets did convey to 
contemporary beholders a definite notion as to 
position and, if so, whether the legends were 
habitually read from the upright or from the level 
position of the hatchets.* 

The sole support for the assumption that the lines 
were horizontal might have been seen in the cir- 
cumstance that, at least as regards the mechanism 
of writing, Ugaritic epigraphy must be recognized 
as having depended on Mesopotamian cuneiform 
writing. It will be remembered, however, that 
only in relatively younger times do Mesopotamian 
monuments show this arrangement of horizontal 
rows placed one beneath the other. Should the 
Mesopotamian influence in Ugarit date as far 
back as the first dynasty of Babylon—and this is 
by no means too early a date—the very fact of this 
influence would suggest that the Ugaritic texts 
had been meant to be read not as horizontal rows 
but rather as vertical columns moving from top to 
bottom and following one another from right to 
left ¢}]]) an arrangement common in Sumerian 
and Old Babylonian times, and widely known from 
its presence on the Stele of Hammurabi. 

It is owing to the two epigraphic specimens 
before us that the question of arrangement of 
writing in Ugaritic need no longer be entirely 


1A reproduction of the hatchets may be found in 
Syria 1929, pl. LX (opposite p. 296). It should be noted 
that to date the group of Ugaritic texts inscribed on 
objects other than tablets includes, in addition to those 
of the hatchets (and of the steles to be treated in this 
article), an inscription impressed on the base of a clay 
cone, published by Virolleaud in Syria 1938. 140. Un- 
fortunately, however, the cone inscription is so un- 
wieldly to decipherment, and hence so obscure as to its 
arrangement, that nothing can be said about it save 
that it is apparently written in the cuneiform alphabet 
of Ras Shamra; see however below, n. 30. 


speculative. As it happens, these specimens supply 
us not only with the sole instance of dedicatory 
inscriptions from Ras Shamra; they also supply us 
with the first, and so far solitary, instance of 
Ugaritic texts inscribed on stationary objects. 
These inscriptions, like those of Yehimilk of 
Byblus, Mesha of Moab, and many others, were 
cut into stone and, although the texts are of re- 
markable brevity, each inscription was made to 
adorn a relatively large stele. Only one of the two 
steles is complete, measuring 87 cm. in height by 
38 cm. in width; but it is very safe to assume that 
the other stele, of which the lower part is missing, 
must have been of similar dimensions. Since each 
of the stones is marked by the arch-like rounding 
at the top so characteristic of steles, and in the 
case of one of them the peg by which it was fast- 
ened in the ground is preserved, there can be no 
doubt that the inscriptions could only have been 
intended to meet the eye of the reader in the ar- 
rangement they display from the upright position 
of the steles. And since the two texts, when seen 
from this position, must be read as horizontal 
rows moving from left to right and placed one 
beneath the other, the legitimacy of such an ar- 
rangement (j=:) in Ugaritic may now, but only 
now, be said to be an established fact. 

Whether we may go beyond the available evi- 
dence and assume that the arrangement manifested 
on the steles was the only one legitimate in Uga- 
ritic epigraphy, is a question which cannot be 
settled for the present. It is well to bear in mind 
that down to about the 10th century B.c., and 
locally (e. g. in Palmyra) in much younger times, 
Phoenician script could be arranged either as hori- 
zontal rows or as vertical columns; we even find 
evidence to the effect that Phoenician script could 
be arranged in curved or broken lines of writing. 
And there is no reason why this freedom should 
not also have prevailed in Ugaritic. We must be 
satisfied, therefore, to have come upon direct epi- 
graphic testimony that horizontal rows of writing 
were actually current in Ugaritic. But we shall 
have to reckon with the possibility that vertical 
columns were equally legitimate—a possibility 
suggested for the legends on the Ugaritic hatchets 
by the indubitably vertical inscription on the 
Dagger from Lachish.? 


*?For the Dagger inscription, see the writer’s article 
The Archaic Inscriptions from Lachish (Supplement to 
JAOS 58 (1938) 27, and pl. I; see also JBL 57 (1938) 
243, notes 3 and 4. In what follows, the article just 
mentioned will be referred to as Lachish. 





Syria 1935, PL. XXXI 
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II. Paleography 


Even more vital than that of arrangement is 
another question concerning Ugaritic script which 
receives its first direct elucidation from the votive 
inscriptions under discussion. From the point of 
view of the epigraphist, the most acute problem 
brought to the fore by the appearance of the Uga- 
ritic alphabet has been whether its formal dissimi- 
larity from Phoenician is intrinsic and essential, 
to be accounted for by heterogeneous origin of the 
two systems of writing; or whether it is superficial 
and accidental, caused by different paleographic 
evolutions from-one and the same ancestor. What 
has rendered this problem almost hopeless is the 
fact that, in addition to the dissimilarity in form, 
we are faced here with two different processes of 
producing script. Except for the legends on the 
bronze hatchets, all Ugaritic texts have so far 
manifested the cuneiform process of writing, 
whereby script is produced by a stylus impressed 
upon soft clay; while in Phoenician not a single 
inscription has to date been found to exhibit this 
process of writing. In the votive inscriptions, on 
the other hand, we come upon Ugaritic script pro- 
duced by a mechanism which is frequently, not to 
say predominantly, employed in Phoenician: by the 
mechanism of a chisel cut into the hard surface of 
stone. Does the dissimilarity between the two 
scripts appear less formidable when the difference 
in the process of their production is eliminated? 

Unfortunately, the texts of our steles are too 
brief to yield material sufficient for a thorough- 
going paleographic comparison; nor is everything, 
even within the brief texts, sufficiently well pre- 
served to lend itself to such a comparison. An even 
greater handicap is encountered in the fact that 
in both steles, as also in the bronze hatchets, an 
attempt appears to have been made by the crafts- 
men—or, if they were cut by the same hand, the 
craftsman—to give the individual symbols the 
shape they would have had when executed by the 
cuneiform process, that is, to make the outline of 
the symbols consist of wedges and angles (one, two, 
or more, as the case may be) rather than of strokes, 
bars, and curves. We recall that a similar imita- 
tion is practiced by the stonecutters of Mesopo- 
tamian monuments, who already in the Old 
Babylonian period make the symbols look like 
those of cuneiform writing rather than those of 
their corresponding prototypes in linear (Sume- 
rian) script. It is all the more remarkable to find 
that in one or two instances, the paleography of 


the votive inscriptions does appear to deviate from 
that of Ugaritic script as manifested on clay tab- 
lets, and that in each instance the deviation tends 
toward a corresponding element of alphabetic 
script in its normal, that is, linear, execution. 

Those who, on general grounds, assume genetic 
identity of the cuneiform alphabet with the com- 
mon Semitic linear alphabet naturally maintain 
that, notwithstanding formal appearances to the 
contrary, a given sound value is represented by a 
genetically identical symbol in Phoenician and 
Ugaritic. With some modifications, which are of 
no moment in the present connection, I have from 
the beginning taken this attitude toward the cunei- 
form alphabet and have ventured, upon occasion, to 
bring Ugaritic data to bear upon epigraphic finds 
in linear script. This procedure proved warranted, 
at least for the linear script, since it led to the 
decipherment and interpretation of epigraphic 
material that otherwise had defied reasonable ren- 
dering.* In the votive inscriptions before us we 
have documentary justification of the procedure 
for the cuneiform script. 

(1) On the assumption of the genetic identity 
just indicated, the Ugaritic symbol for g (7) 
must be taken to presuppose a linear counterpart 
in the North Semitic alphabet consisting of a mere 
stroke in upright position (|). Such a counter- 
part appears to have been actually, though very 
sporadically, employed in Greek. In Phoenician, 
however, as well as in South Semitic, and normally 
also in Greek, the upright stroke of the g-symbol 
is characterized by a small horizontal or nearly 
horizontal bar attached to its upper end and faced 
either to the right or to the left, depending on 
whether the symbol is found in left-to-right (-[ ) 
or right-to-left ( 1—) rows of writing. 

Four specimens of the g-symbol, two on each 
stele, are present in our brief texts. One of the 
signs appears to have been damaged by a break in 
the stone or a weathering mark. The three other 
specimens are admirably clear. They reflect the 
imitation of cuneiform script by the wedge-like 
shape of the symbol. But they differ from the 
presentation of Ugaritic g normal on clay tablets, 
and approach the form of linear gimmel-gamma, 
in exhibiting the equivalent of a small bar attached 
to the top of the upright wedge ( ¥). And since, 
as we have seen, the inscriptions must be read as 
horizontal rows from left to right, the bar is 


* See in particular Lachish 8 ff., 33 ff.; see also ibidem, 
pl. ITI. 
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turned toward the right, thus lending direct epi- 
graphic support to the assumption of genetic 
identity between the signs for g in Phoenician and 
Ugaritic, that is, to the assumption of 


YoE =1-°- 7 


We need not enter here into the difficult and 
complex question of priority. Suffice it to say that 
one might off-hand be tempted to see in the hori- 
zontal bar of gimmel-gamma an element that had 
early come to be neglected in certain locales of 
North Semitic epigraphy, a neglect which led to 
the bare upright stroke presupposed by the shape 
of the symbol in Ugaritic tablets—very much in 
the manner in which Latin L was to lose its hori- 
zontal bar and to assume the form of a bare stroke 
in some minuscule scripts ( |>|). In reality, it is 
much more probable that the actual development 
went the other way around: that the simple wedge 
in cuneiform, and hence the bare stroke in the 
linear script, preserved a more archaic, if not 
indeed the aboriginal form of the symbol, the hori- 
zontal bar being a subsequently developed flourish 
( |>[)—a paleographic development which would 
appear to have been already completed at the time 
of our steles. Hence, the craftsman does imitate 
the more archaic form of the g-symbol known to 
him from the clay tablets, but he adds the bar to 
its top, thus indicating the shape of the symbol 
that had come to be more familiar to him and his 
contemporaries. 


(2) Again on the assumption of genetic iden- 
tity between the cuneiform and the linear alpha- 
bets, a counterpart of the Ugaritic h-symbol must 
have once been employed by the Semites for their 
consonantal writing in linear script as well. If so, 
the character had fallen into disuse in Phoenician, 
but continued to exist in South Semitic (Tha- 
mudic, Safaitic) as well as in Greek, as the sign 
for h and x, respectively. Even when judged by 
its shape in the clay tablets, the Ugaritic symbol 
(+) bears so close a resemblance to its assumed 
linear counterpart (-+-) that their dissimilarity 
in detail may easily be understood as due merely to 
the difference between the two mechanisms of 
writing. In North Semitic itself, the linear symbol 
in question was still in use at the time of the 
archaic inscriptions of Lachish (Ewer, Potsherd). 

It is regrettable that the Ugaritic character for 
h is represented in but one of the votive inscrip- 
tions, and this by a single specimen; yet the devia- 
tion of this specimen from the type employed in 


the clay tablets is of a kind to merit our attention, 
Here, again, the stone-cutter imitates the cunei- 
form rendering by making the symbol consist of 
four wedge-like bars; at the same time, he manages 
to make the symbol convey the impression of equi- 
lateral symmetry (i )— a feature characteristic 
both of Thamudic h (+) and of Hellenic y (+, 
later X). If, in so doing, the stone-cutter was 
guided by his familiarity with a linear type of the 
Ugaritic symbol, he supplied us with direct epi- 
graphic evidence in support of the postulated 
genetic identity, that is, in support of the assump- 
tion that 
de, B= +X 


(3) In the Ugaritic clay tablets, in contrast to 
those of Mesopotamian cuneiform (excepting only 
Cappadocian), a separator is employed between 
words, or phrases, in the form of a small wedge 
perpendicular to the line of writing (1). Our 
votive inscriptions, too, employ a separator; but 
here the craftsman does not appear to have imi- 
tated the cuneiform shape of the sign—presumably 
because he held it to be of strictly negative func- 
tion. Instead, he gives the sign the shape of a 
plain upright stroke; that is, he uses the separator 
customary in linear alphabetic script (|), which 
we meet in Phoenician, South Semitic, Old Pales- 
tinian, Greek, etc., thereby giving expression to 
his awareness of | 

T= 


Seen by themselves, the above data appear of 
meager scope and moderate force. But it is obvious 
that they need not be taken as an exact measure 
of the epigraphic affinity to which they testify. 
Rather, they will have to be judged in proportion 
to the brief and isolated texts by which they are 
supplied. The question is whether the data adduced 
from the two votive inscriptions do not, in reality, 
provide us with but a small fraction of the evi- 
dence that would become manifest by a sufficiently 
large number of Ugaritic lapidary inscriptions. 
The important thing is that we have come upon 
data, few and sporadic though they are, corroborat- 
ing by direct evidence a thesis postulated long 
since by indirect evidence—the thesis of the genetic 
identity between the linear and the cuneiform 
modes of alphabetic writing among the Semites. 


III. The Opening Formula 


In Ugaritic and Phoenician we deal with Semitic 
dialects that flourished in close proximity to one 
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another, certainly in point of space, probably also 
in point of time. Nevertheless, a comparison of the 
two dialects has hitherto yielded relatively scant 
evidence of actual contact, especially in respect of 
style and syntax. This may well be due to the 
fact that the texts representing the earlier period 
of Phoenician are both few and brief. Another 
reason may lie in the circumstance that the com- 
parison has been limited to epigraphic material 
of heterogeneous literary character. 

For the most part, the Ugaritic texts inscribed 
on clay tablets are either of cultic-ritual or of 
epic-mythological content. Te judge by the records 
of Philo of Byblus, both of these literary species 
must have been cultivated by the Phoenicians as 
well; yet neither species has been preserved for us 
in the early Phoenician inscriptions which have so 
far chanced to come to our knowledge. Most of 
these texts are, on the contrary, of personal- 
monumental character, designed to announce or to 
commemorate some specific matter concerning an 
individual. Beforehand, then, we might suspect 
that the points of contact between Ugaritic and 
Phoenician would prove to have been more direct 
and tangible than hitherto established if the epi- 
graphic material available for comparison were of 
a more homogeneous literary character. This suspi- 
cion appears fully justified by the votive inscrip- 
tions before us—the only instance of Ugaritic texts 
in our possession to represent the literary species 
so widely and abundantly available in North 
Semitic epigraphy. 

Our best witnesses to Early Phoenician script 
and language are the three royal inscriptions from 
Byblus known as those of Ahiram, Yehimilk, and 
Elibaal, respectively. As indicated by the proper 
names—and~fully borne out by the texts them- 
selves—these three inscriptions are of the personal- 
monumental type just referred to. Nevertheless, it 
is rather remarkable that they are introduced by an 
identical formula. In each of them, we notice, the 
inscription begins with a sentence consisting of 
the same four grammatical elements in the same 
order: (1) a substantive, (2) a pronoun, (3) a 
verb in the perfect third person singular, (4) a 
personal proper name. Much more remarkable it 
is to find the same opening in both of our votive 
inscriptions from Ras Shamra. For a better survey 
we may place the openings of the texts in juxta- 
position with one another: 


1 23 4 

RN 'ZPL TBL 

BT 'ZBNI 'IHMLK 

MS 'ZPL “LBL 

Ugaritic (A) SKEN’D&LIT NRIL 
« (B) PGR’DSLI ‘ZN 


We thus have here five different applications of an 
identical opening formula that was in use, for 
inscriptions of the type before us, in Byblus and 
Ugarit alike. Not even the absence of the separator 
between the third and the fourth element in (A) 
and (B) can constitute a point of discrepancy. 
For, as it happens, the 3rd element stands within 
the line of writing in the Phoenician inscriptions, 
but forms the end of the line in the Ugaritic ones. 

As regards the second element, the Ugaritic texts 
have a decisive bearing on what has hitherto been 
a moot question. Judging by the common use of 
Z in Canaanite-Hebrew (2a, z6t), Moabite, late 
Phoenician, Punic—scholars have assumed that 
this element seived as a pronoun with demonstra- 
tive function in the Early Phoenician inscriptions 
just cited and, accordingly, have rendered our for- 
mula as (a) This sarcophagus made Ittobaal, (b) 
This house built Yehimilk, and (c) This statue 
made Elibaal.* Others have held that Z here serves 
as pronoun with relative function as it does some- 
times in Hebrew (2d, zi) and as does the corre- 
sponding di (in earlier times zi) always in 
Aramaic. Recently, the question was made the 
subject of an admirably painstaking and searching 
study by Johannes Friedrich, who believes that the 
only correct attitude in the matter is perhaps that 
of non liquet, since the sole, and in itself doubtful, 
support for the relative function of Z must be seen 
in the absence of the separator between the latter 
and the following verb. A definite solution of the 
question, in Friedrich’s opinion, could only be 
offered by inscriptions in which the opening for- 
mula under discussion would be expressed in terms 
unmistakable and unambiguous.5 


Early Phoenician (a) 
<9 “ (b) 


“ it (c) 


*So Dussaud (a) and (c), Torrey (a) and (c), Lidz- 
barski (a), Dunand (b), and others. Of the proper 
name in (a) only the last three letters are certain. The 
restoration ’'TB'L is that of Lidzbarski; the pronuncia- 
tion Ittdba‘al is that of H. Bauer. In (c), both the 
reading MS and the rendering “ statue ” are not certain. 

5 Johannes Friedrich, Zur Hinleitungsformel der dlte- 
sten Phénizischen Inschriften aus Byblos (in Mélanges 
Syriens offerts & M. R. Dussaud) 39 (“ Dieser Stand- 
punkt des non liquet ist vielleicht der einzig richtige ”), 
41 (“Die Frage, ob Demonstrativ oder Relativ, ware 
sofort geklirt, wenn andere und fiir uns klarere In- 
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Precisely this is the case of our formula in the 
two votive inscriptions from Ras Shamra. Here 
the exact syntactic function of the second element 
is attested to in terms as “ unmistakable and un- 
ambiguous ” as could be desired. Throughout the 
Ugaritic documents, it need hardly be pointed out, 
we meet D (feminine DT) as a relative-determina- 
tive particle, either in the quasi-prepositional sense 
of “of, from, for” or in the pronominal sense of 
“who, which.” As far as can be seen not a single 
instance may be found anywhere in the Ugaritic 
texts where D is employed for any other function.® 
If, therefore, the opening formula in our two votive 
inscriptions is actually identical with that in the 
three royal inscriptions from Byblus, and this may 
well be taken to be without a reasonable doubt, it 
would ipso facto establish the functional equation 
Z =D, and the only admissable rendering of the 
three Early Phoenician applications of the formula 
as (a) Sarcophagus which Ittobaal made, (b) 
House which Yehimilk built, and (c) Statue which 
Elibaal made." 

Nor need we assume that the equation is neces- 
sarily one of function only. Recent archaic finds 
from Southern and Central Palestine (Lachish, 
Gezer, Shechem) have revealed that the Semites of 
these regions employed this relative particle during 
a period more or less coinciding with that of the 
five inscriptions referred to above (from about the 
middle to the end of the second pre-Christian mil- 
lennium), except that there it is written D, as in 
Ugaritic, and is used in the determinative-preposi- 


schriften die Einleitungsformel unmissverstindlich und 
eindeutig zum Ausdruck briachten. Leider ist dies nicht 
Ger Fall ...”). 

*To judge by the context of 1929 no. 2 (lines 16 bis, 
24 f., 33 bis), the demonstrative pronoun (“ this, that ”’) 
in Ugaritic would seem to have been HU (pronounced, 
no doubt, huwa), which latter serves elsewhere as per- 
sonal pronoun of the third person (“he, it”). Since 
the suffixed pronoun of the third person (“ his, him”) 
in Ugaritic is H (cf. Arabic huwa for the independent, 
but hw for the suffixed, pronoun of the third person), 
one might further infer that HU had once been used 
here for both the personal pronoun and the demonstra- 
tive, precisely as hi < huwa (<hu’a?) in Hebrew, and, 
still further, that as a means of discrimination the 
affixed form HUT (huwa-tu?) came to be used for the 
personal, while HU was reserved for the demonstrative, 
pronoun; see now Z, S. Harris, Development of the 
Canaanite Dialects 53 f. 

™So Bauer (a), Vincent (a), Harris (a), (b), (c). 
Dussaud himself, while rendering Z in (a) and (c) as ce 
(sarcophage) and cette (statue), does not hesitate to see 
in D of (A) and (B) a relative particle and to translate, 
in consequence, qu’a offerte and qu’a offert, respectively. 


tional sense of “ for, to, of,” and the like. If we 
were to see in the D and Z before us symbols of 
monophonous value, we would be faced with the 
extremely improbable situation of a proto-Semitic 
dental spirant (0) having undergone a shift toward 
d in Ugaritic, toward z in Phoenician, and toward 
d in Palestine, with the latter to undergo event- 
ually yet another shift toward z (biblical 2d, zi) !8 
Rather, the inference is well nigh inescapable that, 
in the period in question, the dental spirant was 
still intact among the Northern Semites as it was 
to remain intact among the Southern Semites— 
Sabaean-Minaean P, Arabic di, di— and that the D 
as well as the Z are used here as symbols of poly- 
phonous value, that is, for d/d and z/Jd, respectively, 
If so, the difference in rendering the relative par- 
ticle in Ugaritic and Early Phoenician is of purely 
orthographic character, and the equation Z =D 
in our opening formula is one of sound vaiue no 
less than of syntactical function. 


IV. The Texts 


If, in turn, we now bring the Early Phoenician 
monuments to bear on the two Ugaritic inscrip- 
tions, we find ourselves compelled, on this ground 
alone, to revise the interpretation suggested by M. 
Dussaud in several important details. Other details 
will have to remain hypothetical, partly because of 
uncertainties in reading, but chiefly because of our 
insufficient and indeed negligible knowledge of the 
cultic-ritual lore of the Semites of Ugarit. In the 
following transliteration of the texts, we use 
superlinear dots for signs rendered doubtful by 
poor legibility, and brackets for lacunae. Since in 
several instances (one of which was to prove deci- 
sive for the interpretation of the texts as suggested 
in this article} even our reading differs from that 
offered by Dusaud, it has seemed advisable to give 
here also a hand copy of the two inscriptions as 
traced from the photographs published by M. 
Schaeffer. 

As was very properly seen by M. Dussaud, the 
verb employed in the opening formula of both texts 
is a Saphel of the common Semitic root ‘LU/I 
which in its simple stem means “ to go up, to as- 
cend, to be or to become high,” etc. But he takes 
the verb to be used here in the specific technical 
sense in which its corresponding Hiphil is used 
sometimes in Hebrew: “ to make go up (an offering 


®See Lachish, paragraphs 26 and 29 (and especially 
n. 34); for Shechem and Gezer, see the writer’s articles 
in JBL 57 (1938) 249, and in AJA 44 (1940) 102. 
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upon the altar) = to offer, to sacrifice.” Accord- 
ingly, he renders the nouns SKN and PGR as 
offrande and sacrifice, respectively ; so that the sole 
purpose of the inscriptions would have been to 
announce that some one had offered a sacrifice. 
At first sight, this rendering seems to be sup- 
ported by the observation that, later in the texts, 
mention is made of a bull or of a sheep and a bull. 
Actually, it is this very observation that should 
have forestalled the above rendering. In sum, it 
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will be seen that (a) the sacrifice of an animal 
must be assumed to have been too common, too 
much an everyday affair, to be commemorated in 
inscriptions cut into stone; and that (b) the verb 
in question, so far from being equivalent to Hebrew 
ha‘ila in the technical sense of the word, is evi- 
denced as having been used in Ugaritic interchange- 
ably with NSB, that is, in the general sense in 
which the latter verb is employed elsewhere: “he 
put up, he raised, he erected.” Moreover, taken in 
the abstract sense of “ offering ” and “ sacrifice,” 
(c) the two nouns would be without plausible, if 
any, etymological support. On the other hand, and 
this (d) is the strongest objection to the above 
rendering, both the corresponding nouns and the 


corresponding verbs used in the opening formula 
of the Early Phoenician inscriptions are concrete 
(sarcophagus, house, statue) and general (he made, 
he built) rather than abstract and technical, 
respectively. It thus appears imperative to attempt 
a fresh examination of the two texts. In so doing, 
it will be convenient to consider the single elements 
separately. 

SKN. This word has been assumed, by Dussaud 
and others, to be a nominal form from the root 
Vskn. But no meaning that might be reasonably 
derived from such a root leads to a satisfactory 
conception of the several Ugaritic passages in 
which the word occurs; conversely, none of the 
meanings that have been postulated for the word 
by the criterion of context can be easily derived 
from the assumed root.® The situation, however, 
appears less formidable once we recognize in SKN 
a nominal formation, not from Vskn, but rather 
from Vskk, with the final N representing the 
suffix dn, so that the word is to be pronounced 
sakkan, stkkan or, most likely, sukkan—a formation 


like that of Ugaritic HLN (Vhil), pronounced no 


doubt V hallan = Hebrew hallén “ window.” The 
meaning of sukkan we may best discern by the use, 
in Hebrew, of two cognate’ words: sukka “ booth, 
tent, shelter” and masak(k) “covering, curtain,” 
and the like: “Sinee, in the instance before us, the 
object was dedicated to Dagan, it must have been 
part of the sanctuary of this god or of its equip- 
ment. We recall that the biblical cherubim were 
made to cover (sdk*kim) the ark of the covenant, 
and that the temple of Yahweh itself was some- 
times referred to as God’s *suk(k) : 


® Dussaud refers here to Arabic sakan =“ aliment’”’(?), 
and accordingly he translates B SEN SKNM (Syria 
1935, 62 line 53) au miliew de grandes victuailles (see 
his Les découvertes de Ras Shamra etc., p. 99); while 
Virolleaud, who takes the Ugaritic word to mean “ stéle,” 
thinks of Arabic skn =“ habiter.” This etymology would 
require our vocable to be written SKN (and not SKN)— 
a correspondence which we would expect on general 
grounds and which, in fact, is repeatedly evidenced in 
the Ras Shamra texts; Danel II, 5, 32-33: MSKNT || 
"AHL; Keret 104: TSKN. (Obviously, the same applies 
to a suggestion by K. Galling, in OLZ 1936, col. 596, 
whereby SKNT [Syria 1932. 114 line 43] would have 
the meaning sometimes held by Accadian siknu = 
“figure, picture.”) Ginsberg (The Ugarit Texts 132), 
who follows the rendering of Virolleaud, resorts to such 
desperate references as the semantic equations, in 
Hebrew, of sékén = nesib (“ steward ”), on the one hand, 
and of n¢sib =‘ammid (“pillar”), on the other. See 
below n. 19. 
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And in Salem was His tabernacle (sukké), 
And His dwelling place in Zion.’° 


Accordingly, it would seem perfectly safe to render 
our SKN as “covert,” although we do not know 
whether the word referred to a shrine, a tabernacle, 
a chapel, a portico, of Dagan (perhaps to his 
temple as a whole) or whether it denoted some sort 
of veil or curtain comparable to the mdsdak of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle and the kiswa of the Kaaba at 
Mecca. See notes 19 and 27. 

PGR. This word would seem even more difficult 
to define than the one just treated. It occurs twice, 
probably thrice, in our votive inscriptions, and 
recurs several times in the ritual tablets from Ras 


Shamra (1929) as well. Since derivatives of V pgr 
are employed outside Ugaritic in well-defined, 
though varying, connotations, it is only natural 
that one or another of these connotations have been 
assumed by scholars to underlie the Ugaritic occur- 
rences of the word before us. By this method, 
however, a given passage could well be made to 
yield a tolerable context, but none of the connota- 
tions that have been suggested would fit to all 
occurrences of the word. We are thus led to suspect 
that the word acquired in Ugaritic a meaning unlike 
those that established themselves for derivatives of 


V pgr elsewhere in Semitic; and, consequently, 
that we deal here with a root that must have under- 
gone considerable semantic developmert before it 
reached its particular connotations in the historic 
dialects. To this conclusion, be it noted, we are 
also led when comparing the well-known connota- 
tions outside Ugaritic; such as Hebrew pagar 
“corpse” with Arabic fagr “dawn” (both of 
which have been brought to bear on_Ugaritic 
PGR!) or the several derivatives of V pgr within 
Arabic itself.” 


10 Ps, 76.3; the reference to Yahweh’s temple as sukké, 
also in Ps. 27.5, and Lam, 2.6 (written here sukké).— 
For the various kinds of coverts (mdsaék) in the Taber- 
nacle, see Gesenius-Buhl, s.v.; especially interesting, in 
the present connection, is the one referred to as pdrékat 
ham-mdsak, that is, the curtain that served to separate 
the Holy of Holies from the rest of the Sanctuary. Apart 
from mdsdk, two other words (y*ri‘6t and qé¢ld‘im) are 
used to denote coverings, hangings, or curtains of the 
Tabernacle; long after the Hebrews had settled in 
Canaan, “the Ark of God ” is said, in the words of King 
David, to dwell “ within curtains ” (yeri'd), 2 Sam, 7. 2; 
cf. below, notes 26 and 27. 

11 Dussaud, followed by Ginsberg, supports his render- 
ing of the word as “ sacrifice” by Arabic fagar in the 
(obviously secondary) sense of “ generosity, munificence.” 


Judging by the implications of context alone— 
that is, by the contextual implications of all known 
occurrences of the word within the Ras Shamra 
texts—we are well nigh forced to recognize that 
PGR was used in Ugaritic to denote now a place 
of sacrifice, an altar of some kind, now a betyl, 
presumably a stone, or heap of stones, that had 
become noumenal, i.e., was held to be the abode 
of a deity. In other words, Ugaritic PGR must 
represent a cultic object of the kind represented by 
bama, also by masséba, among the Hebrews, and no 
doubt by nusb (pl. ’ansab) among the Arabs. In- 
deed, it is the thus deduced Ugaritic connotation 
of the word which, together with those of deriva- 
tives of  pgr elsewhere, helps us understand the 
semantic history of the vocable as a whole. In par- 
ticular, the following points should be considered. 


1. We realize that PGR occupies in one of the 
inscriptions (B) the position held by SKN in the 
other (A). In both instances, then, we have to do 
with vocables denoting cultic objects that are dedi- 
cated to Dagan, and this, as we have seen, with 
cultic objects of a concrete character. If we trans- 
late PGR as “ altar ” or “ stone-altar,” we not only 
obtain a logically fitting object, but we shall find 
the two, or rather three, occurrences of the word 


in our inscriptions in logically fitting context. 

2. The same is true of the occurrences of PGR 
in the ritual tablets: The pertinent passages, which 
hitherto have all but defied plausible rendering, 
appear quite clear once we take the word in the 
sense just stated. Thus DR ’*EL U P[G]R BL (no. 
1, line 7) = dwelling of El and altar of Baal;” 


Nor has any of the suggestions as to Ugaritic PGR that 
have been advanced prior to the publication of the votive 
inscriptions proved to be borne out by the all but un- 
mistakable contextual implications of these inscriptions, 
Thus E. Dhorme (Revue Biblique 1931. 36 lines 7 and 
12) renders both PGR B'L and SPS PGR as compound 
proper names, holding PGR to be the appellative for 
“corpse”; similarly, H. Bauer (ZAW 1933. 82, 94 n. 3), 
referring to Pagras—a giant who, according to Malalas, 
was crushed by the thunder-bolts of Zeus; Montgomery 
and Harris (Glossary, s.v.) translate PGR as dawn 
(in view of Arabic fagr) and explain SPS PGR as a 
“phase of deity.” 

12 As indicated by the brackets, the reading PGR is based 
on conjecture; it was adopted by Dhorme, Bauer, Gins- 
berg. Montgomery and Harris list the word under PHR; 
but “dwelling of El and gathering (or assembly) of 
Baal” would yield an all but impossible phrase. Else- 
where in Ugaritic texts DR =“ house, dwelling” is 
coupled with MPYRT, obviously a nomen loci of Vphr; 
thus, DR BN 'EL || MPYRT BN ’EL = dwelling of the 
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SPS PGR (ibid. line 12) =the Shapash of the 
stone-altar ; similarly, DBHM SPS PGR (ibid. line 
17) = sacrifies (to) the Shapash of the stone-altar, 
that is, the Shapash (sun-god) dwelling in the 
stone or altar—a counterpart to the ’él bét ’él the 
“El of Bethel ” in the Jacob cycle (Gen. 31, 13; 
cf. ibidem 35, 7) and to the baitylia of the early 
Phoenicians, admirably rendered by Philo Byblius, 
perhaps by Sanchuniathon himself, as enlivened or 
animated stones (lithoi empsychot) .** 

3. If we assume that the primary meaning of 
PGR has been that of “ unanimated, immovable 
matter; a lifeless, rigid mass,” we may well under- 
stand how the word should have come to mean 
“corpse ” or, collectively, a mass of “ corpses” in 
some parts of the Semitic world (Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Accadian), “a stone, heap of stones, altar” in 
others (Ugaritic), and how, in still others 
(Arabic), it should have led to such verbal and 
nominal derivations as “ he split (into pieces), cut, 
divided ” (fagara) ; “a gap, an opening ” (fugra) ; 
“daybreak, dawn” (fagr); “inclining, leaning, 
declining ” (fagir) ; “ abundance, much substance 
or property” (fagar). Especially illuminating it 
is to find that the Piel-stem of the root (paggar) 
is employed in Palestinian Aramaic to denote the 
act of “tearing down” or “turning into a heap” 
of such (stony) objects as walls, altars, idols, and 
the like.1* 


sons of El|| gathering-place of the sons of El (1929, 
no, 2, lines 17 and 34; also in the Antiphonal Psalm, 
JBL 1936, 43 lines 2-3); by contrast, PHR appears to 
be used in the abstract sense of “assembly, gathering,” 
like Accadian puhru; hence PHR ’ELM (no. 17, line 7) 
=Vensemble des dieuw.—For the juxtaposition of sanctu- 
ary (dwelling of Hl) and altar, in itself quite natural, 
see Amos 2.8; I Kings 13. 32, and frequently elsewhere. 

18 Eusebius in C, Miiller’s Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum 3. 568a; it is possible, of course, that SPS 
PGR does represent a proper name, that is, Shapash the 
Stone; in which case it would have a striking counter- 
part, within Phoenician mythology, in the god Baitylos, 
the brother of El and Dagon (Eusebius ibidem 567b). I 
am indebted to Professor Edgar H. Sturtevant for the 
reference to Juppiter Lapis, that is, Jupiter the Stone, 
by which formula the Romans are said to have sworn 
their most sacred oath; for the literature on the inter- 
pretation of the epithet see G. S. Hopkins, Indo-European 
— etc. (Language Dissertations, no. 12) 33 ff., 
39 ff. 

** For the collective usage of Hebrew pigdr, see Amos 
8.3 and elsewhere. It would seem indeed that Hebrew 
itself preserved reminiscenes of the primary meaning of 
the vocable as deduced above. Thus, a passage like Lev. 
26.30 may be best understood when pigré gillilékim is 
taken to mean the stone-heaps of your idols (rather 


4. In the Jacob-Laban story a heap of stones 
(gal) is made to serve the cultic function of wit- 
nessing or symbolizing the peace treaty between the 
two parties. The treaty is ratified by a sacrificial 
meal consumed “upon the heap” (Gen. 31. 46; 
cf. v. 54). It is therefore called “heap of testi- 
mony” both in the Hebrew of Jacob and the 
Aramaic of Laban. In the same story—or, more 
correctly, in another recension of the same story— 
the function of witnessing the treaty is entrusted 
to a monolith set up by Jacob as a masséba (v. 45). 


5. The Aramaic word for “heap of stones” 
used by Laban is y°gar; hence we meet, in the Tar- 
gum, with cognate words both for “ stone-heap,” 
or “stone-hill,” (’dg¢ra) and “altar” (*g6ra || 
madbeha). We thus understand how, in the Egyp- 
tian-Aramaic Papyri, the word ’GUR’ (gird, 
**96rd, or the like) should have come to stand for 
“temple ” or “sanctuary.” ?> In the same double 
sense of “altar” and “stone-heap ” Ethiopic em- 
ploys the word wagr, while Ethiopic wag(g)ara, 
and similarly Syriac Saugar, is used for acts very 
much like those denoted by Arabic fagara and, 
especially, Aramaic paggar referred to above: “ to 
hurl down or upon, to throw up stones, to stone.” 
The question thus arises whether the striking sim- 
ilarity, in sound and meaning, between PGR, 
which in South Semitic became FGR, on the one 
hand, and UGR (>IGR), on the other, may be 
said to be purely accidental.*® 


than: the carcasses); similarly, we may understand 
piggtrt in I Sam. 30.10; 21 as a denominative: they 
were too petrified to follow David in his raid against the 
Philistines—a notion expressed more explicitly in phrases: 
like “ his heart died within him, and he became (as) a 
stone” (ibid, 25.37) or “their heart melted, and there 
was no spirit in them anymore” (Josh. 5.1). On 
Palestinian-Aramaic paggar, especially in the Targum 
(where it is normally used to render Hebrew hdras), 
see the dictionaries (Levi, Dalman, Jastrow). 

1° The synonymous use of NAN and NMI is 
especially apparent in the Targum of I Kings 13.1 ff. 
(although normally in the Targumic usage the former 
vocable is employed for pagan, the latter for legitimate, 
altars). In the Elephantine papyri, too, the temple is 
sometimes referred to as NMI" M2 (Cowley, no. 32.3). 
The identity between the NV)3N of the Targum and that 
of the papyri was suggested by Cowley and accepted 
by Néldeke (ZA 20 (1907) 131), who combines it with 
Accadian ékurru “temple”—a combination which, in 
view of the data adduced above, becomes extremely 
dubious. 

*°Tf not accidental, one might be tempted to see in 
UGR an early secondary formation in which the voice- 
less p had given way to voiced w under the influence of 
the voiced g; the further shift from UG@R, via JGR, to 
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6. Ugaritic does employ the more general, de- 
rivative noun which recurs in many Semitic dialects 
as the common word for “ altar” (literally: place 
of sacrifice), so that in lieu of the PGR B‘L quoted 
above we find, for “altar of Baal,’ MDBH B'‘L 
(1929: 3.41). But, if our conjecture be correct, 
we would have in PGR a more primitive designa- 
tion, probably in the special sense of “ stone-altar,” 
whereas MDBH would denote any “ place of sacri- 
fice.” Similarly the temple of Elephantine is re- 
ferred to in the Papyri normally by the more 
primitive "GU R’, as we have seen, but occasionally 
by the general nomen loci MSGD’ and sometimes 
by BIT MDBH’. Hebrew, too, refers to “altar” as 
a rule by the general mizbéah, but sometimes by 
béma and, it would seem, also by masséba. In the 
Targum, we have noted, “gdrdé and madb*ha may 
be found used as synonyms for “(pagan) altar.” 
In Syriac,.a synonym of madbeha is “lata, which 
latter seems to have established itself as the word 
for “ altar” in Palmyrene.*” 

SLI. With SKN and PGR thus recognized as 
concrete objects, the verb S‘ZJ on which they de- 
pend need no longer be taken in the technical sense 
suggested by M. Dussaud. On the contrary, our 
texts will be seen to be best understood when the 
causative verb is rendered in the literal meaning 
in which it is employed universally in Semitic: “ to 
make go up, to make ascend, to elevate.” Except 
that, by a slight semantic shift, S*ZJ actually 
means here “ he erected, he raised, he put up ”—a 
connotation normally expressed in West Semitic 
by verbal stems of QUM or NSB.** As already 
indicated this shift is explicitly attested to, for 
Ugaritic, by a passage in the Danel poem: 


NSB SKN ’EL’EBH B QDS 


that is, he erected a covert of his *EL’EB in the 
sanctuary.1® (Mark that, besides evidencing the 


"GR could be easily explained from analogies within 
Aramaic. A similar kind of assimilation we would have 
in Syriac BOR—cf. begdra “a bar, boit, or stone, to hold 
a door” (Payne Smith)—if this actually be a secondary 
formation of PGR, as suggested by Néldeke (Mand. Gr. 
47 and n. 1). 

17 See below p. 45, and note 35. 

18In this sense Hebrew uses the Hiphil stem of both 
roots; but Arabic prefers for NSB the simple stem; e. g. 
dled} Cues “he (God) raised, or erected, the moun- 


tains ” (Buhari, ed. Krehl, 1. 26, bottom). 

1°Danel II 1, line 27. Without sufficient reason, 
Virolleaud takes NSB here to be a participle (dressant) 
rather than a perfect, as he does in Syria 1935. 183 (il 


interchangeability of S‘LJ and NSB, the passage 
also bears explicit testimony to the connotation of 
SKN as that of a concrete object.) An all but 
identical semantic shift may be observed in the case 
of the West Semitic verb RUM, which means 
literally “ to be high,” and hence in the causative 
stem “to make high, to elevate.” Thus when, in 
the Jacob cycle already referred to, the patriarch 
is said to have erected a massébd, the verb used is 
now the causative of NSB (Gen. 35.14) now that 
of RUM (tbidem 31.45). Further testimony to 
this usage of RUM(RIM) may be found both in 
South Semitic and Old Aramaic.”° 

Nuriel. The difference between the forms of the 
verb in the two texts, SLI and SLIT, was properly 
recognized by M. Dussaud as one of gender. Ac- 
cordingly, the personal proper name in A is that of 
a woman, while the corresponding name in B is 
that of a man (‘ZN = ‘Azzdn, possibly ‘Uzzan or 
even ‘Izzin). The initial sign of the woman’s 
name, rendered uncertain by a weathering mark, 
was assumed by Dussaud to be T (>) ; but this 
is extremely unlikely and was apparently felt to be 


dressa) ; cf. the parallel expression "ASB SKN ’EL’EBY 
B QDS (ibid. 2, line 16)—TJ shall erect the covert of my 
"EL EB in the sanctuary. (It is hard to see why Virolle- 
aud was led to remark: “ Vu le verbe employé, nsgb, il 
est certain que skn correspond, dans la langue de Ras- 
Shamra, & Vhéb. 73¥% et 23) et doit etre traduit par 


‘ stéle.’” If this were the case, we would have to render 
“stele” any noun depending on a verbal form of NSB 
as its object, for example, Danel II 6, line 13: TSB 
QST!). ’EL’EB is one of the many enigmas which we 
encounter in the Ugaritic texts; Goetze’s divine ancestors 
(JAOS 1938. 278 n. 80) is as tempting as it is daring. 
It should be noted that, in all occurrences of SKN, the 
context points to an object that either belongs to a 
sanctuary or forms the seat of a deity: In the votive 
inscription before us, it is dedicated to, and placed in 
the temple of, Dagan (below, p. 44); in the Danel text, 
it is erected “in the sanctuary,” as we have just seen. 
The same is true of the other occurences (above, n. 9); 
SKNT—which I take to be a feminine formation of 
SKN; cf. Hebrew *sukk and sukké—is found in a 
mythological text dealing in detail with the building 
of a temple for Baal; while the idiom B SKN SKNM 
describes the place where Baal was located by the gods: 
they found him (hardly in the best covert, but rather) 
in a certain covert, booth, shrine, shelter, or the like— 
an idiom comparable to Arabic F pve oy dudes, in a cer- 


tain city, eLyl oP ee oe in a certain day, ete. 


2°See, for example, Mordtmann-Mittwoch, Sabdische 
Inschiften, no. 50, line 2 (URIMU KL GN’HU =and 
they raised its entire wall) ; and ZKR, line 10 (UHRIMU 
SR MN SR HZRK = and they erected a wall, above the 
wall of HZRE). 


wy del oe Bj My, 
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so by the decipherer himself who transcribes it 
T(?)ryl. The space occupied by the blur (see 
Fig. 1), which is much too wide for a single wedge, 
makes it all but a certainty that the defaced sign 
was N (>) and, accordingly, that the name be- 
fore us is NRJL. Perhaps we may go further and 
discern here a theophorous sentence-name, with 
NR (pronounced no doubt niir) = “light” as its 
predicate and with "EL = “ God, El” as its subject, 
in which name we would have come upon a strik- 
ingly close parallel to the biblical Uriel = my( ?) 
light is El. That such a name was rendered NRIL 
rather than NR’EL would indicate that in Ugaritic, 
either generally or in the instance of the name 
before us, the glottal stop (’) between vowels be- 
came so weak that it was pronounced like y 
(nirv’el > niriyel)—a phenomenon known from 
its frequent occurrence elsewhere in Semitic. To 
quote a single instance: although the name Daniel 
retained, in the consonantal text of the Old Tes- 
tament, its historic orthography—DNIJ’L, also 
DN’L—the Massoretes (Qere) insist that it was 
pronounced déniyyél or rather daniyél, and not 
daniel. In a religious environment where Light 
(NR) is the name of a deity, and Light of the Gods 
(NRT *ELM) is the epithet of another deity, a per- 
sonal name like My-light-is-El (possibly Light-ts- 
El or Light-of-El) would seem quite natural.”* 
That the religious conception of light was effective 
among Western Semites at a very early date may 
be inferred from its occurrence as a divine name 
or hypostasis in an archaic inscription from 
Shechem.”? 

Dagan. The name of this Ugaritic deity, pre- 
sumably identical with the biblical Dagon, has been 
known from its not infrequent occurrence in the 


21See, for NR, the list of divine names in 1929, no. 
17, line 10; and, for NRT ’ELM, the Ugaritic texts passim. 
If, in no. 8, line 1, the last word is to be read ’ELNR, 
as is very probable (and as it was read by Dhorme), 
we would have here a name consisting of the same ele- 
ments as those of Nuriel, except that the two nouns are 
placed in reversed order: Elnir, Eliniér or, most likely, 
Elniri = El-is-my-light; compare Old Testament names 
like Elimelech = My(?)-El-is-king and Malchiel = My 
(?)-king-is-El. Curiously enough, we also meet (no. 15, 
line 6) with a name ’ALWR, hardly a scribal error for 
’"ELNR, as supposed by Dhorme, who renders it El-nér = 
“El est lumiére.”—On the nature of the 7 in Hebrew 
names of this type, see M. Noth, Die isr. Personennamen 
33 ff. 

22 See the writer’s articles on the Shechem inscription 
quoted above (n. 8), p. 250f. For later times, cf. names 
like B'L-NR (Phoenician), ‘7'-N URI (Palmyrene), NV UR- 
BL (Palm.), ete. 


Ras Shamra tablets. By inference from the perti- 
nent passages, he has been identified as the father 
of Baal or has been held to be identical with 
the latter. In one of our texts (B) his name is 
followed by a word consisting of 3 or 4 signs, 
according to our judgment of the blur at the end 
of the word. Dussaud believes it to be a defaced 
H, so that he reads the word B‘LH = son (namely 
Azzan’s) Maitre. My own impression is that the 
blur is nothing but a weathering mark and that, 
consequently, the deity is referred to in B as DGN 
B‘L = Dagan Baal, whether Baal be here an epi- 
thet of Dagan, as in the case of Aleyan, or whether 
we have here a kind of abridgment in the sense 
of Dagan (father of) Baal.?* 

PGR [S] U ’*ALP. At the beginning of the third 
line of A, we are again faced with a weathering 
mark (Fig. 1). That it has caused effacement of 
some word must be inferred from the copula J = 
“and” by which the following word is introduced. 
This, and the circumstance that the blur does not 
provide space for more than a single character, has 
led Dussaud to the ingenious suggestion that the 
defaced word is '=“sheep.” In point of fact, 
the Ugaritic cult must have been characterized by 
a variety of sacrifices differing, in the main, as to 
the number and the species of the offered animals. 
Hence, the ritual tablets are at great pains to 
specify whether a given sacrifice, to a given deity, 
and, presumably, at a given occasion, is to consist 
of 

a sheep (8), 

an ox (’ALP), 

an oz and a sheep (ALP U 8), 

two sheep and an or (SM U ’ALP) 

a sheep, an ox, and three cattle (S’ALP U pLp 
SEN), 

a bull for the king, a sheep for the people 
(JR MLK & ‘M), 


or the like.?* It is therefore quite natural to find 


23 See Dussaud, Ba‘al et Ben-Dagon dans les textes de 
Ras-Shamra (Syria 1934) 301ff. In the Phoenician 
pantheon, Dagdn (sic) is the son of Ouranos and, as 
we have seen, the brother of El (above, n. 13). See H. 
Schmikel’s Heidelberg Dissertation 1928 and his article 
in RLA, s. v. 

24Mark also the two frequently mentioned kinds of 
offerings referred to as DQT and GDLT, respectively, 
which words have been taken by scholars to denote cer- 
tain species of animals. The sacrifice type consisting of 
a sheep alone is listed quite often, while that of an ox 
alone is rather rare in the tablets at our disposal: no. 
3, line 11 (and an ow for El), no. 9, line 8 (an ow for 
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the altar of Dagan in A described, more specifically, 
as a PGR [8] U ’ALP, that is, an altar for a sheep 
and an ox. Whatever the cultic significance of this 
coupling of different kinds of animals may have 
been, the pertinent thing at present is that the 
institution was widely known and practiced in 
ancient Israel as well. To mention one of the many 
references extant in the Old Testament: the author 
of the Balaam narrative makes the Moabite king 
Balak build seven altars, and offer “ on every altar 
a bullock and a ram” (Num. 23.2 and passim) .?5 

The exact syntactic position of the phrase before 
us within the text of A remains doubtful. I had 
first assumed that PGR [S] U ALP must be taken 
to form an accusative depending on S‘LJT and 
describing the nature, or the purpose, of SKN; 
that, in other words, Nuriel had dedicated a covert 
to Dagan which was to serve as an altar for a sheep 
and an ox. I now hold it to be more probable that 
SKN and PGR stand in asyndetic copulative jux- 
taposition, so that the stele of A commemorates 
Nuriel’s dedication to Dagan (1) of a covert, (2) 
of an altar for a sheep and an ox. In either case, 
the two objects must have formed a closely con- 
nected cultic unit. Something that looks almost 
like an archaeological footnote on our text appears 
to have been preserved for us in an old Rabbinic 


source. In speaking of Shiloh, the Mishna offers 
of this pre-Davidic place of sacrifice the following 
description : 


Baal); an ox and a sheep may be found only in this 
order (either syndetic: ALP U S, or asyndetic: ’ALP 8, 
no. 1, lines 2 and 5); in the reversed order, which is 
that of our text, two sheep and an ow (no. 9, line 2); 
ef. also no. 5, line 6 f., and the Antiphonal Psalm (above, 
n. 12), line 4. See the next note. 

25 Much light is thrown on the extremely abrupt cultic 
texts from Ras Shamra by the fact that, in the Old 
Testament, the variety of sacrifices differing in the num- 
ber and species of the victims corresponds, on the whole, 
to an equal variety of occasion and purpose: one bullock 
(sin-sacrifice, Lev. 4 passim; also Elijah and the prophets 
of Baal, I Kings 18. 23 ff.) ; one lamb (for the continual 
burnt-offering, morning and eve: Num. 28, 4) ; two lambs 
(for the Sabbath: ibidem 28.4); one bullock and two 
rams (consecration of priests, Exod. 29.1); one he-lamb, 
one ewe-lamb, and one ram (the Nazarite, Num. 6.14) ; 
two bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs (New Moon and 
other holidays, ibidem 28f. and passim) ; seven bullocks 
and seven rams (Job 42.8 and elsewhere) ; in Lev. 9.3 f. 
an offering (for the occasion of Yahweh’s theophany) is 
described as consisting of five different species of ani- 
mals: a goat-kid, a calf, a lamb, a bullock, and a ram; 
see also Num. 7 and 29, and ef. the Sacrificial Tariff from 
Marseilles (an ow, a calf, a ram, etc.). 


It had no ceiling; but tt consisted only of a 
stone-sanctuary (bayit sal *banim) as a base, 
with curtains above; and this was (God’s) 
resting-place.?® 


We need not concern ourselves here with the ques- 
tion whether the above description reflects tradi- 
tional recollection or whether it is derived from 
observation of pagan shrines extant in Palestine 
during the Mishnaic period. The interesting thing 
is that it refers to two objects as the essential 
features of a place of sacrifice in ancient times, 
which objects we have been led to identify with 
the two terms before us: a curtain or covert 
(SKN) and a stone-sanctuary (PGR).?" 

[PGR *A]LP. As in A, s0 also in B, the be- 
ginning of the last line is missing, so that for the 
reading of the text we must once more resort to 
conjecture. Here, however, the lacuna was caused, 
not by defacement of the writing, but by the break 
that deprived us of part of the stele itself (Fig. 2). 
At the present beginning of the line, we discern a 
remnant of the sign for 1; followed by the sign 
for p plus the separator, which is evidently part of 
the word for “ox” (*AZP), as seen by Dussaud. 
Yet, his suggestion that here, too, the text read 
S U *ALP is open to grave doubt. Such criteria 
as support this restoration in the case of A—the 
space of the blur, the presence of the copula “ and,” 
above all the consideration of the inscription as a 
whole—do not recommend it in the instance of B. 
If the missing element connected ox with what 
precedes in the text, it could hardly have been any 
other word than that of altar.2® The third line of 


26 See Zeb. 14.6, where the word “only” is missing, 
and Bab. Zeb. 112b; the word for “ curtains ” used here 
is yert'6t, evidently with reference to the saying of 
David quoted above (n. 10); that the “ resting-place” 
(menthéd) of Deut. 12.19 refers to the Shiloh sanctuary, 
see Bab. ibidem 119a. 

27 The Mishnah (Ed. 8.7) did preserve a tradition 
according to which the construction of the second temple 
was made by curtains (as well as walls); see Rashi, ad 
Bab. Sheb. 16a; the word for curtains used here is gela‘im 
(above, no. 10). Our knowledge of Ugaritic is not suffi- 
cient to decide whether the two verbs upon which SKN 
is found to depend, S‘LY and NSB, would fit better to 
the “ covert” in the sense of booth-shelter or in that of 
veil-curtain. We do know that verbs of this kind would 
be applied elsewhere in either case; thus in Hebrew the 
causative of QUM “to raise, to erect, to put up” may 
have as its object an altar, a booth (sukké), a tent 
(miskdn), a curtain (yeri‘d: Jer. 10.20); in Arabic this 
is true of nasaba itself. 

2° Tf, in the text of B, ox is used as qualification of 
altar, as is sheep and ow in A, and this is done by 
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B must thus be restored to read [PGR ’A]LP = 
an altar for an ox. That it couldn’t possibly have 
been [PGR 8 U *A]LP = an altar for a sheep and 
an ox is clear from the width of the line. In con- 
trast to Nuriel, therefore, Azzan dedicated to 
Dagan an altar for the type of sacrifice that con- 
sisted of an ox alone—a contrast quite fitting to 
the sacrifice cult practiced in Ugarit, to which we 
have referred above.”® We shall see presently that 
the ritual contrast between the two altars was to 
find in the texts still another expression. 

MHRM and ’AKL. The last word of the text of 
B has been read by Dussaud as MHRT and taken, 
together with the preceding preposition B, to mean 
pour le lendemain. Apart from the very difficult 
context which such a phrase would offer, a glance 
at the photograph suffices to make one realize that 
the final sign is not one of ¢ (+); see the Plate 
appended to this article. It consists clearly of two 
wedge-like bars, a horizontal one and a slanting 
one, the craftsman obviously attempting to repro- 
duce, on the stone, a cuneiform sign in the shape of 
>}. Of all the Ugaritic characters known to us 
from the clay tablets, the one nearest in form to such 
a sign is m=" (occasionally -{ ), of which a 
close lapidary imitation may be seen at the be- 
ginning of the very word before us. If the word 
is actually MH RM, and it is extremely hard to see 
what else it could be, we would have here one of 
the instances—not unknown in Ugaritic script, nor 
infrequent in alphabetic epigraphy in general—of 
a scribe employing two paleographic variants of a 
symbol in one and the same inscription.*° 


means of a genetive connection (as it is in A), then the 
word PGR would of necessity have to be repeated and 
placed immediately before the qualifier. We would thus 
have a case of permutative construction (badal) in which 
the words standing in apposition are identical—a case 
well known in Semitic syntax: “and he has given us this 
land, a land flowing milk and honey” (Deut. 26.9) ; 
“guide us on the right path, the path of those upon 
whom thou hast shown favor” (Koran 1.5ff.); “we 
shall seize (him) by his forelock, a forelock lying, sin- 
ful” (ibidem 96.15 f.). 

2° Thus we shall have to understand the plurality of 
altars extant in ancient temples (Taanach, Megiddo, 
Petra) or evidenced in votive inscriptions: namely, as 
altars serving for different kinds of sacrifices offered for 
different purposes or at different occasions; comp. in a 
Phoenician inscription from Larnax Lapethos at Cyprus 
(Cooke 29, line 10): and altars to the lord of mine, to 
Melqarth, or in a Palmyrene inscription (Cooke 140 B, 
1): these two altars ... to She‘a-alqim; and O.T. 
utterances like and I shall visit the altars of Bethel 
(Amos 3.14). 
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In MHRM we would have a word formed from 
the common Semitic root HRM, the general 
(though perhaps not the original) meaning of 
which is “to be, or to become, sacred, taboo, rit- 
ually inviolable, forbidden.” Unless representing 
a participle, which seems to be precluded by the 
preposition B, the word would signify a place, a 
time, or a state of sacredness, more specifically, of 
sacred taboo. In our present connection, B MHRM 
might have intended to indicate at which place it 
was that Azzan erected his altar to Dagan. The 
phrase would thus be used in the sense in which 
baq-qodas is employed in Leviticus 10.18, and 
elsewhere: in the sacred area of the temple; per- 
haps: in the innermost of the sanctuary. In very 
much the same sense MQD8S is sometimes used in 
Punic; for example, MQDS BT ‘STRT =the 
(inner) sanctuary of the temple of Astarte (CIS 
I 132). We have seen that in the Ugaritic texts 
themselves it is considered pertinent to mention, 
upon occasion, that a certain covert (SKN) was 
erected B QDS = in the sanctuary, although hardly 
in the sense in which B MHRM is employed here. 
In Arabic, harém and mahram may be used as syn- 
onyms; for example, of the sacred territory of 
Mecca. The same seems to be true of Sabaean 
HRMT and MHRM. In a bilingual Palmyrene 
inscription reference is made to objects consecrated 
to gods by the word HRMN = dva6épara. Simi- 
larly in Nabataean: sacred (HRM) in the manner 
of sacredness (HRM’) of things consecrated 
(MHRM) to the god Dushara. Hence, MHRMT” 
may be found used in Nabataean for “ chapel, 
temple.” *1 


single tablet (1929, no. 9) represented by three paleo- 
graphic variants, depending on whether the scribe made 


it consist of three, four, or five wedges. In the cone in- 
scription mentioned above (n. 1), the sign identified by 
Virolleaud as one of m bears strong resemblance to the 
specimen before us. Moreover, to judge by the manner 
in which the vertical wedges are placed in the cone 
inscription, the latter was probably intended to meet 
the eye of the beholder from the position upside down 
to the one assumed by Virolleaud (and thus to be read 
from right to left); in this case the presumable m-sign 
of the cone would be of a paleography identical with 
that of our specimen. (I had first considered the possi- 
bility that the sign before us might be a peculiar speci- 
men of Ugaritic g; but, apart from the paleographic 
difficulties of such an identification, B MHRG would 
yield no sense.) 

51 Although the word is partly effaced, the reading 
HRMN is made all but certain by the Greek rendering; 
ef. Cooke 112; for the Nabataean inscriptions, see CJS 


*° The symbol for n, for example, may be found in all, 158 and 206; the phrase HRM KHLIQT HRM’, also 
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Moreover, since by its form the word need not 
be a nomen loci, we shall have to consider the 
possibility that it was intended as an abstract, per- 
haps a verbal substantive, qualifying not the place 
but rather the type of sacrifice for which the altar 
was to serve. In this case the phrase would form 
a direct counterpart to Z *AKL, which latter occu- 
pies in A the position of B MHRM in B, and which 
was admirably rendered by Dussaud as pour le 
repas (sacré). Accordingly, the dedication of 
Azzan would have been that of an altar for an ox 
offered in absolute sacredness, that is, given to the 
deity in its entirety **—very much like the “ altar 
of burnt-offering” (mizbah hé-‘dla) frequently 
referred to in the Old Testament.** The altar 
erected by Nuriel, on the other hand, was one for 
a sheep and an ox to be eaten in communion with 
the deity, that is, a sheep and an ox for communal 
(commensal) consumption. That the sacrifice 


ritual of Ugarit knew the distinction, so essential 
in the cult of the ancient Hebrews, between “ burnt- 
offerings ” and “ peace-offerings ” should have long 
since been inferred from the occurrence, in the 
tablets of 1929, of SRP U SLMM, justly rendered 
by Ed. Dhorme as holocauste et pacifiques.** 


elsewhere in Nabataean inscriptions (Cooke, p. 220); 


similarly in Arabic: rol Jia my de od el> (Buhari 
I, p. 28). 

82 This conception would not be invalidated even if 
MHRM could be shown to be used here as a nomen loci; 
rather, we would have to infer that, in the Ugaritic 
ritual, an altar of burnt-offerings could only be placed 
in the sacred (or most sacred) area of the temple; cf. 
Lev. 6.18: where the burnt-offering is slaughtered, the 
sin-offering shall be slaughtered, (for) it is most holy. 
Mark that, according to the Priestly Code, the meat of 
a sin-offering may only be consumed in a holy place 
(meqém gédaés, magém qadéé, or simply géda#) ; if, how- 
ever, the blood of such an offering be taken (for ritual 
purposes) to the holy of holies, its meat may not be 
eaten at all but is to be burned in entirety (Lev. 6.23; 
10. 18). 

38In the extant documents (P and Chronicles), where 
the term is used in contrast to the “altar of incense,” 
any type of animal sacrifice may be offered on the “ altar 
of burnt-offering ”; it is a reasonable assumption, how- 
ever, that the term originated at a time when different 
altars had served for the different types of sacrifice 
(even if we assume that ‘6l@ had first denoted the part 
of a sacrifice burned, while a “ burnt-offering ” had been 
referred to as kdlil; Nowack, Lehrbuch 2.215; Benzinger, 
Hebr. Arch. 362). 

34 See 1929, no. 9, line 7; also no. 1, line 4 (where the 
U is miswritten as R); ibidem line 8 (GDLT SLM); 
no. 3, line 52 (S SLMM). In SLM-SLMM we would 
have a cultic term common to Ugaritic, Hebrew (salam, 


On the basis of the preceding remarks we may 
translate our two texts as follows: 


(A) An Arar ror PEACE-OFFERINGS 


Covert which erected 

Nuriel to Dagan, and (or: as) an altar 

[for a sheep] and an ox, for (communal) 
consumption. 


(B) AN ALTAR FoR BURNT-OFFERINGS 


Altar which erected 

Azzan to Dagan Baal— 

[an altar for an o]a, in sacredness (or: in 
the sanctuary). 


By their thoroughgoing parallelism in style and 
wording, the two inscriptions present themselves 
as specimens of a single dedicational pattern—a 
pattern no doubt that had become conventional, or 
traditional, among the Ugaritic scribes. In addi- 
tion, the two steles were found in close vicinity of 
one another, and within the confines of what was 
termed by Claude Schaeffer as the second great 
temple at Ras Shamra, the first temple having been 
laid bare during the campaign of 1929 and subse- 
quently identified as one of Baal. Since both in- 
scriptions deal with dedications to Dagan, the new 
temple must have belonged to this god, as was 
justly seen by the French scholars. We recall that 
Dagan and Baal seem to have formed, within the 
Ugaritic pantheon, the relationship of father and 
son. This was taken by M. Schaeffer to account for 
the circumstance that the two temples appear to 
have been identical in plan, dimensions, orienta- 
tion, and in details of interior arrangement as well. 
Part of this arrangement, we may assume, were 
steles designed to commemorate the dedication of 
the temples’ sacred equipment—such as altars, 
shrines, statues, and the like—so that it is merely 
by accident that no such steles were found at the 
temple of Baal, while two (perhaps we should 
better say: only two) steles were exhumed in the 
Dagan temple. 

Our two texts have proved to belong to the par- 
ticular species of epigraphic dedications that are 
inscribed on objects other than those dedicated. 
In the nature of things, inscriptions of this species 


selamim) and Phoenician (SZM in the Sacrificial Tariff 
of Marseilles), while in SRP (which Dhorme compares 
with Accadian surpu “avec la nuance d’ ‘ holocauste’”) 
we would have an equivalent to the kalil common to the 
Hebrews and Phoenicians; see, however, Dussaud, Les 
Origines Cananeennes du Sacrifice Israelite, 142 ff. 














must be understood as having been placed in imme- 
diate proximity of the objects whose consecration 
they recorded. Hence, the mention of the votive 
objects is often, though not always, accompanied 
by a demonstrative pronoun in inscriptions of this 
kind. Some of these inscriptions, reflecting a situa- 
tion very much like that of our texts, may be cited 
here.*® Thus on the Moabite Stone, essentially a 
votive inscription, King Mesha records his conse- 
cration of this BMT to his god Kemosh; whereby 
BMT (that is no doubt baémat) may mean either 
“altar,” as often in the Old Testament, or “ sanc- 
tuary,” but could not conceivably refer to the stone 
on which the consecration is recorded. Similarly, 
on the Yehawmilk Stele, the Phoenician king 


35 For the following references, see Lidzbarski, Hand- 
buch 156; CIS I 1, 10, 118; Cooke 133, 136; and cf. 
above, notes 29 and 31. 
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relates that he offered to the Baalat of Byblus, this 
altar (MZBH) of bronze, this engraving(?) of 
gold, and this portico(?) and its pillars. Other 
Phoenician inscriptions record the dedication of 
this altar or of this altar and two hearths. A 
Nabataean inscription, already referred to above, 
commemorates the restoration of this chapel 
(MHRMT’). Palmyrene votive inscriptions record 
the dedication of this altar (‘LT’ —Syriac ‘lata), 
or of this sun-pillar and this altar, or of these two 
altars (‘“léwata), or of these five pillars. No de- 
monstrative pronoun is used by the scribe of our 
texts, presumably because he held the proximity 
of the given inscription sufficient to identify the ob- 
ject or objects whose dedication it commemorated. 
The peg at the base of the steles, still intact in the 
case of A, must no doubt have been devised for 
the purpose of making the proximity permanent. 





THIS SURVEY of the traces of the voiced sibilants 
z and Zz in Sanskrit will give, it is hoped, new 
explanations of some of the problems involved. 
The treatment of the material will be divided 
into two parts: first, the treatment of z and Z 
in the interior of a word, either in the stem or 
between the stem and an added element; second, 
the treatment of z and Z at the end of a word, in 
so-called external sandhi. 

Since z and 2 were never independent phonemes 
in Sanskrit, they were easily subject to remaking. 
Following one of two tendencies each was either 
replaced by another consonant in certain positions 
or disappeared leaving its characteristic affect on 
the preceding vowel or on the following consonant. 
It is these changes of vowel and consonant re- 
sulting from the loss of z and 2 that will be our 
chief interest in this paper, although mention will 
be made of other phenomena. 

The sound z represented only the realization of the 
phoneme s before voiced phonemes. In the interior 
of a word z was subsequently replaced by d before 
voiced gutturals: examples, Vaj. Samh. madgi- 
“a diving bird ”: Lith. mazgéti “to wash”; Ved. 
majjan- “marrow” < *madjan- < *mozghen-: 
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Av. mazga- “ marrow, brain ” OSI. mozgii “ brain.” 
A similar development of z before voiced labial 
occlusives seems to be shown in the forms mddbhis 
inst. pl. of mds- “month” and usddbhis inst. pl. 
of usds- “ dawn.” 

Before voiced dentals z drops. The vowel @ is 
the only vowel that 2 could ordinarily follow in 
Sanskrit. After a, z falls out without any trace, 
e.g., Ved. d-dhvam 2 pl. impv. mid. of ds- “ sit.” 
The combination dz, however, became @, e. g., Ved. 
miyédha- “sacrificial offering”: Av. myazda-. 
The element -dhi of the imperative was originally 
a separate particle but later became united with 
the verb stem under one accent, thus forming a 
single word. The treatment of az before this dht 
is the same as the treatment of azdh within one 
morphological element: examples, édhi “be!” 
from *az-dhi < *as-dhi; Skt. déhi “give!” and 
dhéhi “ put! ”: Av. dazdi “ give, put!” from *daz- 
dhi:< *das-dhi and *dhaz-dhit < *dhas-dhi respec- 
tively, imperatives built on the s-aorist stems of the 
roots dé and dha. These s-aorist stems are seen 
both in the Rigveda and the Avesta. The imperative 
of the present stem of da@ is seen in Vedic daddht. 
In Sanskrit original dd(h) is always preserved 
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and never becomes zd(h) as in other Indo- 
European dialects. The following forms demon- 
strate this for Sanskrit: Ved. addhi impv. of ad- 
“eat,” mamaddht impv. of mad- “ be exhilarated,” 
viddht impv. of vid- “find” and vid- “know.” 
The forms déht and dhéhi are the only examples 
of the supposed development dd(h) > zd(h) in 
Sanskrit, but since a more probable explanation of 
their origin is at hand, we must consider the 
proof of this change unconvincing. The Avestan 
form dazdi could represent either original zd(h) 
or zd(h) < dd(h), since this latter change took 
place in Avestan but not in Sanskrit. However, 
considering that déhi and dhéhi, the most common 
forms of these imperatives in Sanskrit, are built 
on s-aorist stems, and considering the close affinity 
of Avestan and Sanskrit, it seems probable that 
the Avestan dazdt is also built on the s-aorist. 

Bartholomae (in KZ. 27.348 sqq.) was the first 
to suggest that the change of d + z to é in Sanskrit 
was due to an 7-quality of the z. This seems the 
most plausible explanation. Since Bartholomae did 
not describe the process of this change, we might 
outline a process here. In the combination zd(h) 
I assume that z became 2, a palatalized z. The 
group azd(h) after developing a glide 7 before the 
2 would, upon the dropping of the 2, have given 
way to aid(h). This aid(h) would then, following 
the normal Sanskrit development, become éd(h). 
Physiologically the change of z to d before gut- 
turals and labials (see above) is parallel to the 
change of z to 2 before dentals. In both cases the 
process consists in tightening the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth and narrowing the stricture 
through which the air passes. Above we have in 
rough fashion called the 2 thus produced palatal- 
ized for want of a better term. In the cases of z 
becoming d, the process goes one step farther than 
z to 2 and results in complete closure of the air- 
passage. The palatalization of s and z before 
another consonant can be paralleled in the history 
of Iranian, where Mod. Per. sipah “ army ” comes 
from a form like Avestan spdéa-, and sitérah 
“star” from Mid. Per. stérak (Av. star-), in 
which the svarabhakti 7 in the Mod. Per. indicates 
the former palatal quality of the preceding sibilant. 
Avestan zrayah- “ sea” and zyd- “ to harm ” beside 
OPer. drayah- and diyd, respectively indicates a 
parallel development to Skt. z > d. 

In Indian z was of fourfold origin when in 
medial position in a word. It represented the 
pronunciation before voiced occlusives of 2 from 
s after i, u, r. Secondly the IE. palatals k, g, gh 


developed into § before ¢ and into Z before d and 
dh. Thirdly, 2 was the realization of j before 
voiced dental occlusives as § was its realization 
before ¢ and th. In the fourth place, as ks was 
replaced by § before voiceless dental occlusives, so 
it was replaced by z before voiced dental occlusives, 
Both § and Zz came in Sanskrit to be sibilants of 
the cerebral series and as such are transcribed 
and z. 

Parallel to the replacement of z by d before 
voiced gutturals and labials, one might expect 
for z the corresponding cerebral occlusive d. This 
seems in fact to be the case, although there are no 
good examples of z before gutturals, and the best 
examples of z before a labial are in the cases in 
-bhyam, -bhis, -bhyas in the paradigms of nouns 
ending in -S, or in -s preceded by 1, u, 7; examples, 
Ved. padbhis to pas- “a glance,” Vaj. Samh. 
vipridbhis to viprus- “a drop.” The -bhydim, 
-bhis, -bhyas of these cases were originally sepa- 
rate elements which became united with the stem 
under one accent to form single words. 

Like z, 2 also dropped out before voiced dentals, 
Prior to its disappearance z caused the following 
dental to be replaced by the corresponding cerebral. 
It also seems to have caused a preceding @ to 
become rounded, probably to 9. When the 2 dis- 
appeared, the preceding vowel was lengthened if 
not already long. A preceding & pronounced as 
9 was lengthened to 5 at a time when earlier au 
probably also came to be pronounced 5. The 5 from 
these two sources was later raised to 0. 

The following table lists words showing the loss 
of z after various vowels and before the different 
dentals : 


izd > id: nida- “nest”: Arm. nist, Germanic 
nest. 

izdh > idh : midha- “ reward, pay”: Av. mizda., 
Gr. puobds. 

uzd >id: didas- “irreligious”: 
“ evil-minded.” 

uzdh > idh : giidha- vb. adj. of guh- “ to hide.” 

rzdh >fdh : trdhd- vb. adj. of trh- “to crush,” 
where the r of the vb. adj. 
is long in Vedic meter. 

aizd > éd : héda- “anger”: Av. zotzda-. 

aizdh > édh : médhra- “penis,” to root mth- 
“shed water.” 

auzd > 6d: krodé- “breast”: Av. xraozdva- 
“ solid, dense ” (?). 


Av. dud 
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auzdh > 6dh : astddhvam 2 pl. aor. mid. of stu- 
“to praise” beside 3 pl. 
mid. dstds-ata. 

dzdh > adh : sadhd- vb. adj. of sah/sah- “have 
power ” (cf. below). 

dzd > 6d : sddaéa “ sixteen ” beside sds “ six.” 

dzdh >6dh: vodhum infin. of vah- “ride, 
carry”; also Ved. sddhd- 
“ sixfold ” beside sds “ six.” 


The form sidati “he sits” is usually offered as 
an exception to the normal development izd > id, 
since this form is supposed to derive from a 
*sizdatt < *si-sd-eti, reduplicated present of the 
root *sed- “ sit.” However, the Avestan form hiéa- 
without Z, and the Mod. Per. form ni-si-nad “he 
sits,’ which supposes an older 7 but no 2, if both 
put beside the Sanskrit form, may indicate that 
the latter never contained a 2, since there is no sign 
of this z in Sanskrit either. 

The development of dz to 6 is the phenomenon 
of the most interest in the list just given. It has 
been alleged (see the evidence in Wackernagel 
Altindische Grammatik I. 38, 274-5) that beside 
azd(h) > 6d(h), there were also the two develop- 
ments azd(h) >dd(h) and azd(h) > éd(h). As 
examples of the first of these two are given Ved. 
sidhr-, saidha-, ete., derivatives of the root sah- 
“have power,” and badhd- “ strong ” supposed vb. 
adj. of bamh- “be thick, grow,” and ¢adhi impv. 
of taks- “ to hew.” However, the adh in the deriva- 
tives of sah- and taks- rests on an older dzdh. The 
form of the root sah- with a long a is attested by 
Ved. pres. séhati, perf. sdsiha sdsdhat, aor. sah- 
yima. For the original long vowel of taks- com- 
pare tasti pres. 3 sg. The etymology of badha- 
is by no means clear, and since the meaning is still 
very doubtful, its connexion with the root bamh- 
is uncertain. By itself it can scarcely be used as 
a good example of the supposed development 
azd(h) >ad(h), for which as we see now there 
is no conclusive proof. 

As for az becoming é in Sanskrit, there is only 
the one case of the pres. of trh- “crush,” Ved. 
trnédhu 3 sg. impv. and trnédhi 3 sg. indic., beside 
which the grammarians give a 1 sg. indic. trnéhmi, 
a 2 sg. trnékst. One would expect forms like 
*trnddhu < *trnazdhu, *trnddhi < *trnazdhi, 
*trnahmi (1 sg.), *trnaksi (2 sg.). But such 
forms as *trnddhu and *trnddhi would seem like a 
verb with nu-infix, and might therefore tend to 
be remade. In the imperative one might find the 


starting point for this remaking. A2 sg. impv. 
*trnazdht and a 3 sg. impv. *trndzdhu ought to 
become *trnddhi and *trnéddhu respectively. How- 
ever, on analogy with imperatives like édht, déhi, 
dhéht, *trnddht could have been replaced by 
*trnédhi, retaining the d of *trnddht perhaps be- 
cause of the d of the verbal adjective trdha-, for 
example. The 2 sg. impv. *trnédhi then influenced 
the 3 sg. impv. to become trnédhu, and both these 
influenced the 3 sg. indic., which became trnédhi, 
thus influencing the forms of the other persons of 
the indicative singular active. The analogy of these 
new forms is further seen in the imperfect, given 
by the grammarians as (3 sg.) atrnét, but the 1 sg. 
subjn. of the grammarians shows the original form 
of the stem, viz., trnahani. Thus the forms trnédhu 
and trnédhi do not demonstrate a development in 
Sanskrit of azd(h) > éd(h). 

From what has been said in the foregoing pages 
about the origin of é from az (édhi) and of 6 from 
az (vddhum), it can be seen that this é and 6 do 
not prolong original IE. e and o respectively. 
Whereas the é of édhi “be!” in the last analysis 
goes back to an e, the é of déhi “ give!” must go 
back to primitive 0. Thus original e and o must 
have became a in Sanskrit before the time that 
az became @. The same must be true of the 6 
from az. The 6 in vddhum “to carry” or in 
sddasa “sixteen” derives from an IE. e in both 
cases, showing that original e must have become a 
before az became 6. 

It is generally agreed that in Sanskrit final s 
was replaced by a voiced sound before vowels and 
voiced consonants in so-called external sandhi. It 
is also quite generally agreed that after all vowels 
but @ the voiced sound that replaced -s was -2. The 
subsequent history of this -2 was in some cases to 
-r. Words like Avestan duz-uxta- : Skt. dur-uktd- 
“evilly spoken,” Av. dui-vaéah- : Skt. dur-vacas- 
“ of evil speech,” Av. duz-dai(y)- “ ununderstand- 
ing”: Skt. dur-dhi, form a point of reference. 
That Sanskrit knew another development of the 
prefix dus- “bad” before voiced dentals is shown 
by the words daddbha- “hard to deceive,” didas- 
“irreligious,” dadhi- “of bad mind,” diindéga- 
diinaga- “hard to attain,” and dindga- “hard to 
destroy.” In the case of the doublets dadhi and 
durdhi the former indicates that -z had a special 
history before voiced dentals and the latter that 
the development of -z in other positions later re- 
placed that of -z before dentals. The treatment of 
the -s of the prefix dus- in Sanskrit before all 
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voiced sounds is the same as the word-final treat- 
ment of -s after all vowels but @ in similar condi- 
tions, which indicates that dus was considered a 
separate and movable morphological element and 
forms a point d’appui for the discussion of the 
general external sandhi of -z. 

The general sandhi of -z after ¢ and wu is to -r 
before all voiced phonemes. Before a following r- 
this -r was dropped with compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel. Benfey in his edition of 
Die Hymnen des Séma-Veda (introd., p. xlix) 
states that in some Rigveda MSS there are a few 
cases of the same loss of this -r before r- as before 
r-, but the only instances that he cites are not a 
case in point at all, and I am unable to find any 
other examples. The following isolated cases in the 
Rigveda perhaps point to another sandhi of final z; 
viz., bhiimy &@ (RV. 9. 61. 10, Pp. bhiimih 4@), 
svadhitiva (RV. 5. 7%. 8, Pp. svddhitih-iva), and 
urv wa (RV. 9. 96. 15) which must be trisyllabic 
by the meter. In all there are 27 examples in the 
Rigveda of the type of the last two with the loss 
of -z in sandhi before wa (cf. E. V. Arnold, Vedic 
Metre, § 129 ii). 

The ensemble of the facts presented in the above 
paragraph seems to point to the loss of -z before 
vowels, which we assume to be the original sandhi 
in such conditions. If the latter is the case, then 
the above mentioned examples are regular and in 
all the other cases of similar nature another sandhi 
development has been generalized; otherwise the 
above examples must be considered irregularities 
in the Rigveda, which scholars are loath to assume, 
especially when the number of cases of the irregu- 
larity mount up to around 30. Before all con- 
sonants but dentals, however, -z was replaced by -r. 
This latter development is parallel to the replace- 
ment of z by d in medial position before certain 
consonants (as discussed toward the beginning of 
this paper) insofar as it represents the tendency to 
substitute a contact-consonant for a continuant 
before another consonant. In Classical Sanskrit 
the sandhi of -z after i and u to -r has spread to 
all cases before voiced phonemes (except r- as 
already discussed). However, the text of the 
Rigveda seems to have preserved in a few instances 
the intervocalic disappearance of -z in external 
sandhi. 

The generally accepted theory of the history of 
-ds and -ds before voiced phonemes is roughly that 
-is > -dz > @ and -is > dz > -4 > 6. Beside this 
supposed development there are a few occurrences 
of other developments that need to be mentioned. 


There is the famous phrase siiré duhita “ daughter 
of the sun” (RV. 1. 34. 5), which many scholars 
agree is for stiras duhitd, and also in Middle Indian 
the regular development of -as to -e in the Magadhi 
dialect and its occasional development in other 
dialects. In RV. 1. 24. 14 there is the phrase 
pracéta rajan “O wise king,” where the Pp. gives 
pracétah and where in a similar verse, TS. i. 5. 
11. 3, we read pracété rajan. The word anad-vah- 
“ox” and perhaps Ved. dnar-vis- “ whose dwelling 
is the cart” and Ved. dvi-bérhajman- “ having 
double gait ” throw more light on this matter. 

We are now in a position to consider the possible 
development of final ds before voiced sounds at 
the beginning of a following word. The change 
-dis to -6 offers the clue to the analysis. As medial 
az gave 0, we might assume that final as became 
az before voiced phonemes and then az, which in 
turn became -6. The retraction of the tongue that 
produced z from z was no doubt due to the word- 
final position and the influence of certain following 
consonants. This makes the first stage of the 
metamorphosis of final as, viz., -as > -az, parallel 
to the first stage of the metamorphosis of final is 
and us, viz., -is > i and -us >-uz. Furthermore, 
this -z after a apparently tended to become a 
contact-consonant, either d or r according to the 


position, just like the -z after + and wu. This is - 


indicated by the development of anas- “cart” in 
anadvah- and of barhas- “strength” in dvi- 
barhajman- (if this is for *dvi-barhajjman- < 
*-barhadjman- < *-barhazjman- < *-barhas-jman-, 
cf. dvi-barhas- “ double-strong ”), in both of which 
cases the -z developed from -s as in external sandhi 
and then became -d as in internal sandhi. The 
example of dnarvis- (if not analogical with locati- 
vals like vanar, etc.) points to the external sandhi 
of -z to -r before consonants. The case of pracéti 
rajan is conclusive, and would be parallel to pind 
ripini and to vidhi rajaté “moon shines,” etc. 
Wackernagel (Altind. Gramm. I, § 285, p. 338) 
explains pracéta as having been taken by the scribes 
as the nominative of a stem in -tr, which is hardly 
likely since it assumes that they didn’t recognise 
the word. We would consider that pracéta rajan 
was the regular development of *pracétaz rajan > 
*pracétar rajan and that pracété rajan represents 
a later generalization of another sandhi develop- 
ment of -az < -as. 

The phrase sitré duhité also helps prove our 
present point. This phrase, obviously old, indicates 
that before voiced dentals final az < as remained as 
az and was not replaced by az as before other con- 
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sonants and that this -az developed into -é just like 
medial az. The fact that we have two developments 
of final as before voiced consonants, namely, (1) 
-as > -az> -é in siiré duhita parallel to *ndzdiyas 
> nédiyas, and (2) -as > -az > -az > -6 in indroé 
bhavati parallel to *vdzdhum > vodhum points to 
two different conditions. The Middle Indian forms 
in -e for older -as indicate that some dialects kept 
final az << as in all positions, and the Middle 
Indian forms in -o represent dialects that gen- 
eralized -az > -6 as in Classical Sanskrit. 

After @ in Sanskrit final z and z dropped without 
any trace. Although final s developed into z before 
following voiced sounds after both a and + and u, 
the fact that the subsequent development of final 
az diverged from that of final iz and uz undoubt- 
edly depends on the relatively unstable phonetic 
nature of a, true in many languages, as compared 
with i and uw, which means that a was affected by 
the following -z, which was then lost, and 7 and wu 
were not, and the -z underwent further change. 
Before all voiced consonants but r final az became 
6; before r final az must have become ar as the 
example pracétaé rajan discussed above indicates. 
Of course before voiced dentals we have assumed 
that there was no -az. 

Before all vowels final az lost its -z, a develop- 
ment which is preserved in part in Vedic Sanskrit 
before d- and everywhere is Sanskrit before all 
other vowels. This is parallel to the development 
of -z after 1 and uw. Vedic thus shows the develop- 
ments -1z/-uz + vowel- > -i/-u + vowel-, and by a 
later sandhi this -i/-w might become -y/-v or con- 
tract with following 7-/u- giving ~i-/-i-. The 
Vedic poets apparently availed themselves of one 
of three possibilities: (1) -i/-w + hiatus + vowel- 
(e. g., urviva = uri, iva RV. 9. 96.15); (2) -y/-v 
+ vowel- (e. g., bhiimy 4 = bhiimih & RV. 9. 61. 
10); (3) -7-/W- (e. g., suddhitiva = svddhitih iva 
RV. 5. 7. 8). Later in Classical Sanskrit the final 
sandhi of -iz/-uz-+ vowel- was regularized by 
analogical extension of the sandhi development 
before consonants, viz., -ir/-ur. This did not 
change the metrical count of the final syllables, 
-ir/-ur + vowel- being equivalent to -i/-u + hiatus 
+ vowel-, and the hiatus was eliminated. The 
other developments, -y/-v + vowel- and -i-/-i-, 
may only have been part of the stock of possibilities 
admitted under poetic license, but were not a true 
part of the popular linguistic evolution. The final 
az which we postulate similarly lost its -z before 
vowels. We have regularly in Sanskrit -a < -dz 
before all vowels and -d < -dz before all vowels, even 


before d- since the meter indicates that -a a- is re- 
quired in 99% of the cases in the RV. and four 
fifths of the cases in the AV. and metrical parts of 
the Yajurveda (figures from Wackernagel, Altind. 
Gramm. I, § 272 b, pp. 323-4. Cf. also E. V. Ar- 
nold Vedic Metre § 127, p. 77). The substitution 
of -6 before d- for -d d- represents the later general- 
ization of the preconsonantal sandhi of -az. This 
may be the replacement by a long vowel of a long 
-d- from -é d-. The history of this development 
may be outlined thus: *indras abhavat > *indraz 
abhavat > indra abhavat (Vedic) > *indrabhavat 
>indré *bhavat (Classical). The start of the 
change -d@ d- > -d- is to be seen in the RV. where 
the pronoun sah loses its final consonant and 
amalgamates with following vowels; e. g., sdésmat 
for sé. asmai, séd for sé id, sdusadhih for sé dsadhth. 
In Classical Sanskrit sé asmai would appear as 
sd’smat. In early Vedic poetry where the verse had 
a given number of syllables the sandhi situation 
-d d- had to be maintained as two syllables. In 
later Sanskrit poetry where the meter depended on 
a count of morae rather than syllables, the forms 
-d- and -6’- were equivalent to -d d-. Thus to the 
linguistic sense of the later speakers of Sanskrit 
the substitution of -6’- for -d- for -d d- was not felt 
to change the rhythm of the phrase. 

The sandhi of final r apparently did not origi- 
nally correspond with that of final s. In the Vedas 
-r is regularly written before all vowels, before all 
voiced consonants except r, and usually before k, c, 
p, and sibilants (in compounds), with occasional 
examples before ¢. (Wackernagel, op. cit. § 284, 
pp. 3346; Whitney Sanskrit Grammar, 3 ed., 
§ 178). However, at a certain period final r in 
pausa and before voiceless consonants must have 
been pronounced as a voiceless single tap with a 
spirant quality something like final r in Modern 
Spanish and Modern Armenian. Perhaps this 
spirantal pronunciation is indicated in the inscrip- 
tion form antas-patin- (Fleet C. Inscr. Ind. 3. 
214) and in Ved. cétus-pid-, cétus-kaparda- (and 
so regularly catus- in such compounds) and dntas- 
patha- (with a further development to -s), Ganap. 
bhratus-putra-, Lex. and Vopad. gis-pati- (beside 
Ved. gir-pati-). Later this voiceless spirantal -r 
fell together with the voiceless sibilants into -h 
(etc.). After this, -6 was in some instances sub- 
stituted before voiced sounds where we would 
expect -ar. This substitution was due to the 
analogy of the sandhi of final sibilants; examples, 
Ved. udhé for tidhar three times before a- m- and 
udhé rémasdm (perhaps through the influence of 
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the neuters in -as), regularly ahd-ratrd- compound 
of ahér-, in several cases avd astu divdh (perhaps 
analogous to padrd dwdah from pdras), once Ved. 
Gha éva for Ghar évd, and often in later texts (TA. 
SB.) s(%)vd bhith and s(%) vd r- for s(%) var. 
There are a few words in Sanskrit that do not 
seem to follow the regular development of z as we 
have outlined it in the preceding pages. These are: 
Ved. anadvah- “ox,” compound of anas- “ cart” 
and the root vah- “ ride, drive, carry in a vehicle ” ; 
Ved. dididdhi impv. of dig- “ point out”; Naigh. 
3. 19 mimiddhi and ririddhi imperatives of mth- 
“shed water ” and rth- “ lick ” respectively, beside 
Naigh. mimihi and rirthi (for mimidhi and riridht 
resp.) ; Ved. aviddhi impv. of avis- s-aorist stem of 
root av- “favor”; RV. vividdhi AV., B., S. viddht 
imperatives of vis- 5‘ be active”; Cl. Skt. dviddhi 
impv. of dvis- “hate”; Cl. Skt. uddhi impv. of 
vas- “wish”; B. and Cl. Skt. saddha “ sixfold,” be- 
side Ved. and Cl. Skt. sddhd. In the words with 
-tddh- we would expect -idh- by internal sandhi, 
which in two cases we actually have. For -wddh- we 
would expect -aidh-, and for -addh- we would expect 
the -ddh- which we do find. In the word anadviéh- 
the final as of the first element must have become az 
as in the external sandhi development that we 
assumed higher up; then, the word ceasing to be 
felt as a compound, the -az followed the course of 
the medial development of az as seen in padbhis, 
vipridbhis, etc. (see above). For the rest of the 
irregular forms noted Wackernagel’s suggestion 
(Altind. Gramm. I, § 150b, p. 177) that they are 
either dialectal or due to the influence of forms 
in -ist- etc. in the paradigms is not completely 
satisfactory. We would augment it by saying that 
in mimithi and rirthit and sédha we have the regu- 
lar internal sandhi development. In the forms 
mimiddhi, ririddhi, etc. the development is in the 
direction of external sandhi with the element -dht 
still considered as a separate morphological ele- 
ment as is indicated by the accent on the stem. 
These forms not being unitary, it was necessary to 
preserve the final consonant of the stem to identify 
the form. When z ceased to be a sound of the 
language, it was replaced by the nearest cor- 
responding cerebral in Sanskrit, thus maintaining 
a final consonant in the stem that left the stem 
identifiable. In the case of saddhd the influence of 


sas/sét worked for a retention of the consonant of 
the root. The fact that in some of these cases two 
forms are attested showing two different develop. 
ments is not necessarily indication of dialectal 
divergence, but may indicate indecision within one 
dialect like the fluctuation for centuries in Latin 
between the two endings of the 3 pl. perfect -ére 
and -erunt. 

In conclusion we may sum up as follows: 
Medial z was replaced by d (mddbhis), and medial 
z by d (padbhis), before voiced guttural and labial 
occlusives. Medial az before dentals became 
(édhi), and medial az became 6 (védhum) with 
replacement of the dental by the corresponding 
cerebral after z. In external sandhi final is and us 
yielded -tz and -uz respectively before voiced 
sounds. Before voiced dentals the -z of these was 
lost with compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel and replacement of the following 
dental by the corresponding cerebral (didhi., 
dinasa-). Before vowels the -z was lost (bhiimy d, 
urviva). Before all consonants but dentals -iz/-uz 
> -ir/-ur, and this development was generalized 
in Classical Sanskrit to all cases of -is/-us before 
all voiced sounds. Before r- the final r of these was 
lost with compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel. Final ds first yielded -dz before 
voiced sounds. Final dz lost its -z without any 
trace. Final dz was retained before voiced dentals 
and became é (siiré duhité). Final dz became -iz 
because of word-final position before all other 
voiced phonemes but dentals. Before r- this -a 
became -ar and then lost its -r with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel (pracéta rijan). 
Before vowels -dz lost its -z (Ved. -d d- for later 
-6’-, etc.). Before all consonants but dentals and 
r final dz became -6 like medial az. This -6 was 
generalized in Classical Sanskrit as the sandhi of 
-ah (and so occasionally of -ar) before all voiced 
consonants and d-. Some Middle Indian dialects 
show generalization of the sandhi of -ds > -dz > é. 
Thus the comparison of the affects of the voiced 
sibilants z and z in the interior of a word in 
Sanskrit with the results of the sandhi of final s 
before voiced sounds has led to an explanation of 
the origin of -d and of other problems in the 
external sandhi of -s. 





ARABIC LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE 10TH CENTURY A. D.?* 


GUSTAVE VON GRUNEBAUM 
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FouR DIFFERENT impulses contributed to the rise 
of Arabic literary criticism in the 10th century A. D. 
and all called for increasing subtlety in the 
methods of criticism. 

Philology still represented the basis of the hu- 
manities, and the grammarians, in accordance with 
tradition, preferred poetic documentation to any 
other. The range of literary history proper ex- 
panded rapidly. Interest in the classification of 
poets* and their interdependence widened and 
naturally resulted in an increasingly close scrutiny 
of the extant works. The theory of poetical expres- 
sion as such and of the embellishments of speech 
had become a favorite subject with the Arabic lit- 
térateurs; and an interest in rhetoric was aroused 
in theological circles when the spread of the belief 
in the uniqueness of the Qur’an, the so-called 
dogma of the i‘jdz, raised the question whether the 
superiority of the revelations could be proved to be 
literary as well as spiritual. Discussion of the sty- 
listic virtues of the Qur’an turned out to be a fruit- 
ful source of critical investigation. 


*The following abbreviations are used in the article: 


Am. al-Amidi, Kitéb al-Muwdzana baina Abi Tam- 
maim wa’l-Buhturi (Constantinople, 1287) 

AT Abi Tammim (Beirut, n.d., with commentary 
by Muhyi ad-Din al-Hayyat) 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Kitab al-Badi', ed. I. Kratch- 
kovsky, Gibb Mem. Ser., New Ser. X 

Baq. al-Baqillaini, I‘jaz al-Qur’én (Cairo, 1349) 

Bayan al-Jahiz, Kitab al-Bayadn wa’t-Tabyin (Cairo), 
1351) 

al-Buhturi (Ed. Constantinople, 1300) 

Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, Diwan al-Ma‘ani (Cairo, 
1352; 2 vols.) 

Imru’ulgais. Quoted from: The Divans of the 
Siew Ancient Arabic Poets ..., ed. W. Ahl- 
wardt (London, 1870) 

Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab as-Si'r wa’s-Su‘ara’, ed. M. 
J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1904) 

Abi Hilal al-‘Askari, Kitab as-Sind‘atain (Con- 
stantinople, 1320) 

Wasdta ‘Abdal'aziz al-Jurjani, Kitab al-Wasdta bain 

al-Mutanabbi wa-Husiimihi (Saida, 1331) 

_* Baq. 173 announces as the principle of comparative 

literary studies that a poet can be compared only with 

another of the same tabaga. Thus, e.g., it would not be 
permissible to pit Imru’ulgais against al-Buhturi. The 

same idea is ascribed to the caliph ‘Ali, Agdni 15. 97. 
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Disregarding the results of philological studies 
with which we are not here concerned, the principal 
achievements of the three remaining trends may 
briefly be described as follows: 

1. Literary history attained perfection in liter- 
ary biography, as the Arabs conceived it, in the 
Kitab al-Agani, the author of which, Abi ‘11-Faraj 
al-Isfahani, died in 967 a.p. Another accomplish- 
ment was the conspicuous progress in the analysis 
and classification of poetical motives in Abi Hilal 
al-‘Askari’s ($1005) Diwan al-Ma‘ani. Both the 
Agdani and the Diwan al-Ma‘ani, however, represent 
only one step forward in an established tradition, 
since they had such illustrious literary predecessors 
as al-Jumahi’s (+845) Tabagdt a3-Su‘ard’* and 
Ibn Qutaiba’s ($889) Kitab a3-Si'r wa’s-Su‘ara’, and 
the latter’s Ma‘ini as-Sitr* respectively. But the 
10th century developed in addition a new type of 
literary essay, the comparison on a large scale of 
the poetical works of different authors: the muwda- 
zana, the balancing of one poet against another. 
This type was admirably introduced by al-Amidi 
(+987) in his comparative study on Abi Tammam 
(Tprobably 846) and al-Buhturi (+897).° 


2. In about 900 a. p. Qudama b. Ja‘far ($922) 
attempted to apply Greek rhetorical reasoning to 
Arabic literature, the only undertaking of that 
kind which did not wholly fail. At the same time 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (+908) composed his Kitab al- 
Badi‘, a pioneer’s experiment in building up Arabic 
thetoric on purely Arabic lines of thought and 
observation. It is again al-‘Askari who in his Kitab 
as-Sina‘atain moulds the various discoveries in rhe- 
toric and literary theory made during the century 
into a system which in both organization and docu- 
mentation shows the progress achieved within two 
or three generations. 

3. Al-‘Askari presents his book as an exposition 
of the particular science by means of which the 


* Ed. J. Hell, Leiden 1916. 

“Ms. India Office 1155. 

5 Another important book of this kind is the Wasdta 
whose author died in 100] a.p. A number of relevant 
titles may be found in F. Gabrieli, Studi sulla poesia di 
al-Mutanabbi, R. Acc. Lincei, Rendiconti Scienze Morali, 
Ser. VI, vol. III, fase. 1-2 (1927) 12f. 
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t‘jaz al-qur’an is recognized.® The discussion of the 
‘jaz problem’ induced the ASarite theologian 
al-Baqillini (1012) to insert into his book on 
the subject three major passages dealing with 
rhetoric and criticism. The first (pp. 69-98) is 
meant to show the occurrence in the Qur’in of the 
rhetorical figures used by the poets; the second 
gives a systematic aesthetic criticism of part of 
Imru’ulgais’ Mu‘allaga (pp. 129-148) ;® the third 
(pp. 172-192) does the same for a representative 
poem of one of the “ modern ” poets, al-Buhturi.® 
Both these critical discussions are, as far as has at 
present been ascertained, unique in Arabic litera- 
ture of this and the preceding age. A great many 
commentaries on single verses or even whole poems 
are extant. None of them, however, is inspired by 
predominantly aesthetic interests. For the first 
time aesthetic investigation and evaluation have 
been made the leading aspect in literary criticism 
of a work of considerable scope. Considering its 
pioneering nature al-Baqillini’s achievement ranks 
high.?° 

If we leave aside for the time being both the 
theory of poetical expression, including the fre- 
quent discussions of such fundamental concepts 
as baydn, balaga, fasaha, etc.,1' and the theory of 


* Sin, 2. 

7Its early history is discussed by Abdul Aleem, ‘Ijazu 
l-Qur’an (sic!), Islamic Culture 7. 64 ff., 215 ff. Gold- 
ziher, Abh. z. arab, Philol. 1. 151 note 1, records the 
opinion of as-Sijistani (864), a student of al-Asma‘i’s, 
that all the beauties of the luga can be found in the 
Holy Book. 

§ Poem 48 in Ahlwardt’s edition. 

® 2.217. 12 ff. 

10Tt is noteworthy that the theologian al-Bagqillaini, 
while vindicating the supreme beauty of the Qur’anic 
style, does not consider the i‘jaz demonstrable on an 
aesthetic basis, largely because of his solid theological 
training; on the other hand, the philologist al-‘Askari 
readily overlooks the philosophically weak points of his 
argument in favor of the aesthetic foundation of the 
i‘jaz. His rhetorical background is, of course, incom- 
parably superior to al-Baqillani’s. In order to prove 
his tenets, al-Baqillani is, moreover, compelled to con- 
tradict the precedence over prose generally accorded to 
poetry by the Arabs, and to insist upon the higher 
intrinsic merits of prose expression (p, 127f.). Al- 
Mubarrad (898) has composed a risdla that sums up 
the usual arguments in favor of poetry. Cf. Brockel- 
mann, GAL 1.109. The manuscript is being prepared 
for publication by the writer. Rhymed prose, too, 
usually ranked higher than prose proper. See al-Jahiz, 
Kitab al-Baydn wa’t-Tabyin 1. 234 f. 

11 The writer plans to take up this subject at another 
time. A great many materials are preserved in the 
Bayan and in as-Suyiti’s Muzhir (Bilaq 1282). 


the composition of the perfect poem, the main 
problem which confronts us is: On what criteria 
was practical criticism based and what principles 
guided Arabic taste in literary criticism? 

Aside from the fact that occidental research has 
almost entirely neglected the subject, the chief 
obstacle to a satisfactory solution of these ques- 
tions is the casual manner in which the Arabs 
themselves treat them. Only rarely do the Arab 
critics stop to justify their judgment, and when 
they do so, their explanatory remarks are of utmost 
brevity, and mostly in a rather misleading termi- 
nology. Literary theory had not yet developed into 
a fully equipped science. Consequently, the vo- 
cabulary of criticism had not been clarified and 
some terms are used with disturbing ambiguity as 
to whether they are attributes of praise or of 
blame.** Nevertheless, it seems possible to classify 
the critical standards of the 10th century into 
five types: 


A. Objections to language 
1. Grammatical mistakes 1° 
2. Wrong use of individual words ** 


12 For examples see note 39. 

18 Cf., e. g., Baq. 131 on Imr,. 48.2; 135 on 48.11, 12, 
where the indiscriminate use of the perfect and aorist 
tenses is strongly condemned; 139 on Imr. 48.22; 143 
on 48.26; 144 on 48. 28, etc. Baq. 148 mentions the 
fact that the udabd’ had written a great deal on Imru'ul- 
qais’ mistakes in prosody, syntax and motives. See in 
addition the list Wasdéta 12 ff. 

14 E.g., Baq. 140 on Imr, 48.23 (discussion of ta‘ar- 
radat; cf. DM 1. 334) ; Baq. 144 on Imr. 48. 30 (tasuddu), 
Both Am. 17 and Sin, 64 repeat the anecdote of the boy 
Tarafa criticizing Mutalammis for the wrong use of 
gay‘ariyya in 23.1 (ed. Vollers; the verse has also been 
ascribed to al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas, ed. Geyer, 38. 1, where 
ample references are given). See further Am. on Di 
’r-Rumma (ed. Macartney) 1. 95; Sin. 67 on Di ’r-Rumma 
46.30; Am. 79 and 182 on AT 127.4; Am. 84f, on AT 
150. 3, 4; Am. 104 on AT 212.7; Am. 64 ff, blames AT 
63. 10 for not having recognized two words as synonyms; 
Am. 152 on Buht, 2. 225.5 (use of gst I instead of IV 
blamed) ; Am. 92 ff. on AT 97.3 (‘ais wrongly used in- 
stead of ‘umr or haydét). Sometimes we feel that the 
critic aims at keeping alive shades of meaning in 4 
word which were tending to become obsolete. Cf. Am. 
67 ff. on AT 313.15 and Am. 152 on Buht, 2. 55. 20, when 
both poets seem to have misunderstood the real meaning 
of ayyim. 
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B. Stylistic objections 


. Constraint in wording *® 

Contradictions within the context ** 

. Inadequacy of statements or comparisons *” 
Incongruity of form and contents ** 
Technical shortcomings 


ot > fo 





15 Cf., e.g., Baq. 132 on Imr, 48.3; 142 on Imr, 48. 
23; 143 on Imr. 48.26 (two cases of takalluf in one 
verse); Am. 182 on AT 130.2; Badi‘ 53**, Sometimes 
the constraint is attributed to metrical compulsion. 
E.g., Baq. 134 on Imr, 48.7; 135 on Imr, 48.10, 11 and 
12. 

16E.g.; Bag. 131 holds Imr, 48.2 incompatible with 
48.4b; Am. 97 AT 113.6 with 113.4. The alleged con- 
tradiction may spring from the psychological situation: 
Baq. 138 on Imr, 48.20. Sometimes criticism on this 
ground reveals the lack of poetic understanding in the 
task-master. Thus, e.g., both Am. 17 and Sin, 54 blame 
the beautiful verses of al-MuraqqiS al-Asgar (Mu- 
faddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 56.6) as involving an unbearable 
contradiction, so disclosing their blindness to the charm 
of the description which the poet gives of the state of 
his soul. The verse reads in Lyall’s translation: 

“His heart is cured of its intoxication with her, not- 
withstanding that when there comes into it a recollection 
of her, the earth swims about him as he stands.” 

17 Cf. e.g., Am. 105-107, where a series of isti‘drat in 
verses of AT are rejected because of their remoteness 
from reality. Similarly, Sin, 52 ff. points out a group of 
inaccurate similes. Sin, 67 ff. lists verses that are objec- 
tionable on account of some mistakes of observation, such 
as Ru’ba (ed. Ahlwardt) 63.51 where contrary to fact 
the ostrich is represented as polygamous, or Sin. 73) 
a line of al-Kumait assigning hyraces to the desert. 
Am. 153 criticizing Buht.’s (1. 240.3) comparison of the 
color of a certain horse to the color of the dawn belongs 
here. Am. 57 on AT 167.6 when the author refutes 
Ta‘lab’s ($904) objections shows that such points could 
be highly controversial. Other pertinent discussions, 
e.g., Am. 101 on AT 307, 15-308. 1; Sin. 70 on Musayyab 
11.7, 11, 12; Bag. 145 on Imr. 48.30; and DM 2.170 on 
Mutanabbi (ed. Dieterici) 678.21, 22, 24. 

18 Cf, Baq. 133 on Imr, 48.5 where the general point 
is made that some ideas which are not worth being ex- 
pressed at all can be well expressed. One ugly word is 
apt to destroy the beauty of a verse, or even of a poem: 
Baq. on Imr. 48.27. The same story IQut. 11. In the 
same manner Zuhair (ed. Ahlwardt) 3.39 is blamed by 
Sin, 22 for the word hagallad, and Zuhair 15. 30 is held 
inferior to a verse of Marwan b. abi Hafsa by DM 1. 
105 because his expression tu‘ti-hi lacks the sweetness, 
or elegance (haléwa), which Marwan’s yagnamu-hu 
possesses. The fact that Marwin’s verse plagiarizes 
Zuhair does not influence the evaluation. An analogous 
case is presented DM 1.342 when Di ’r-Rumma 16. 31, 
32 is declared inferior to Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (ed. Cairo 1891) 
2.94.20 because of the more insinuating sound of the 
latter’s expression: jilbdb as-8abadb as compared with 
Di ’r-Rumma’s: jilbdb al-‘aris. The wording sometimes 
fails to attain the rank of the idea: Am. 153 and 176 
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. Insufficient connection between the 
two misra‘ of one verse ?” 

. Insufficient connection between ad- 

joining verses 7° 

Metrical deficiencies 7? 

. Imperfect expression of the idea ”* 

e. Pleonastic use of words within one 
verse 78 

. Ill-chosen or otherwise objectionable 

place-names 4 


© 


ao 


eh 


6. Rhetorical shortcomings *° 


on Buht. 1.172.9. Of fundamental importance is the 
rejection of vulgarisms (Am. 98 on AT 228. 15b) and the 
opposition to the introduction of feminina ways of ex- 
pression even when a woman is speaking (Baq. 135 on 
Imr. 48.11, 12 and Baq. 137 on Imr, 48.17 with a gen- 
eral remark to this effect). 

+9 See Baq. 133 on Imr. 48.6; 134 on Imr, 48.9 and 
142 on Imr. 48. 25. 

2°See Baq. 136 on Imr, 48.13, 14. Cf. Baq. 142 the 
opinion that Imr, 48.24 ought to have been inserted 
much earlier. 

*1 Sin. 4 objects to Muraqqi8 al-Akbar (Mufaddaliyyat 
44.1), presumably on account of a general dislike of the 
muqayyad-verses (cf. P. Schwarz in MSOS 9. II, 215). 
Am. 20 explains that he would disregard mistakes in 
metre or rhyme, since such mistakes were frequent and 
well known, but lists some more conspicuous metrical 
anomalies of AT and Buht. on pp. 122 ff. and 165f. 
respectively. 

*? Am, 78f. insists that AT 228.6 tells too much by 
implication only. Am, 186 objects to Buht. 1. 32.14 be- 
cause the ‘ajz only repeats the idea of the sadr, and 
because the verse cannot be properly understood with- 
out the next one. Independence in meaning of every 
single verse has always been the aim of Arabic poetry. 
Cf. Sin, 24f. against the lafz mustarak. On the other 
hand, unity is highly valued, too. See Baydn 1.177. 

*° This is not generally considered blameworthy. But 
ef. Sin. 41 on Aus b. Hajar (ed. Geyer) 36.4. The charge 
of pleonasm is discussed and rejected Am. 159 on Buht. 
2.193.2 and Am, 162 on Buht, 2. 189.8, discussed and 
found correct Am. 17 on al-AsSai (ed. Geyer) 6. 37b. 

24 Baq. 131 and 176 mocks at the excessive number of 
place-names in Imr, 48.1, 2 and at the out-of-the-way 
locality named in Imr, 48.8. The same reproach has 
been raised against AT. See the references in Brockel- 
mann, GAL, Suppl. 1. 135. 

25 Sin, 32 enumerates as such: bad distribution of 
parallel thoughts, of the parts of a simile, etc.; bad 
metaphors and antitheses, and bad composition. Am, 13 
the attack on AT for logically obscure metonymies and 
Am. 81, Baq. 134 and Sin, 81 the charge against AT 227. 
13, Imr, 48.9 and Labid (ed. Huber-Brockelmann) 39. 
58, 58 respectively for incorrect composition, all belong 
to the same category of criticism. The tajnis is often 
criticized, e.g., Am. 164 (Buht. 1. 147.25), 165 (Buht. 
2.192.18), 180 (AT 267.11), 190 (AT 321.5a). Badt 
contains collections of objectionable isti‘drat, tajadnis, and 
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C. Criticism based on literary history 


The denial of originality is often, but not neces- 
sarily meant to disparage the verse under con- 
sideration. While it is accounted an achievement 
to introduce new motives, the repetition of old 
ones is not deemed detrimental to a poet’s fame. 
The enrichment of a conventional motive by a new 
shading is nearly as highly appraised as the inven- 
tion of an unprecedented one.” 


D. Psychological objections 


1. Mistakes in psychology *” 
2. Offences against the conventional psychol- 
ogy of certain emotions or situations ** 


mutdbaqat (pp. 23f., 34f., 46f.). “ Padding” a verse 
(hasw) is strongly criticized by every author. Cf., e.g., 
Baq. 133 on Imr. 48.7; 142 on Imr. 48.24; Am. 188 on 
Buht. 1. 145.20; DM 1.89 (where ziydda is used in the 
same sense), 225 and passim. Sin. 35 offers a discussion 
of the conception of hasw, distinguishing three groups, 
approving of one. Ta‘gid, obscure language, is generally 
frowned upon. Cf. Badi‘ 56. 

2° The problem of plagiarism is too complex to be dis- 
cussed here. Material may be found throughout the DM 
and corresponding works, and in practically every treatise 
dealing with literary or philological subjects. Cf. more- 
over Gabrieli, op. cit. 13. See the long list of borrowings 
Wasdta 150 ff. The attitude towards plagiarism is well 
illustrated by the anecdote told by as-Sili (+946) in his 
Ahbaér Abi Tammam (Cairo, 1937) 64. Bagq. in his 
criticism of Imru’ulqais’ Mu‘allaga several times makes 
use of the alleged, or real, unoriginality of the verses 
to build up his case against the poet. See, e. g., Baq. 131 
on Imr. 48.1, 2; 132 on Imr, 48.3, 4; 144 on Imr, 48. 
28, 29; etc. 

27 Here belongs Baq.’s statement (p. 137) against Imr. 
48.18 that the heart cannot be given orders, and Am.’s 
argument (p. 103) against AT 115.4 when Am, proves 
that, contrary to AT, wine does not cover up those 
qualities which we show openly when sober. Similarly, 
Am. 84 finds fault with AT 97.11 because it is not the 
dimension of a country but your own state of mind that 
makes you feel as though you were confined to an all 
too narrow space. Other examples: Baq. 131 on Inmr. 
48. 1, 2 and 136 on Imr. 48. 15. 

28 Aside from Baq.’s (p. 134) objections against Imr. 
48.10 that—at least in Persion etiquette—it is not per- 
mitted to praise the food one serves to one’s guests, the 
examples of this class mainly comprise verses in which 
the poet had said what he felt instead of saying what 
he was supposed to feel; in other words, where the poet 
had freed himself from the standardized conventionali- 
zation of love in the amatory ode. Thus, Baq. 132f. 
assails Imr. 48.4, where the poet’s tears are called a 
remedy of his love-pain, on the ground that tears can- 
not be considered a remedy of real love. In 48.17 Im- 
ru’ulqais chides his beloved for her coquetry, and is 
promptly blamed by Baq. 137 on the ground that the 
lover is supposed to enjoy this coquetry. In 48.18 Im- 


KE. Objections to the contents 


1. Exception taken to the idea expressed 2° 
2. Offences against descriptive convention * 


ru’ulgais seems to imply that the beloved had better not 
be duped by his professions of passion. Baq. 137 rebukes 
him because the lover is supposed to be sincere in his 
protestations of attachment. Cf., moreover, Baq. 138 on 
Imr. 48.19. The same attitude induces al-‘Askari (Sin. 
62) to blame al-A‘Sa for calling his grey hair the only 
reason for the reserve of women towards him, whereas 
greyness (8aib) is generally known as the principal 
reason for the withdrawal of women from a man (al- 
A‘5a 220.1; 13.2; 6.9, 10).—The psychological view- 
point is predominant with Da’id al-Isfahani (+909) 
in his Kitab az-Zahra, ed. Nykl (Chicago, 1932), both 
in organizing and criticizing his material. 

*° Apart from the charge of obscenity or unseemliness 
(Baq. 134 ff. against Imr. 48. 9a, 10, 14, 15), it is either 
the inadequacy or the inappropriateness of the praise 
conferred on somebody which is mostly criticized. Fre- 
quently it is pointed out that the poet has weakened 
the praise he wished to bestow by some ill-considered 
clause, or by disregarding some offensive implication. 
Cf. Baq. 133 on Imr. 48.6; Am. 71 ff. on AT 14.3; Am. 
158 on Buht. 1. 112.24; Sin. 65 on Ahbtal (ed. Salhant) 
10.3, 11.4; DM 1.27 on an Ahtal verse lacking in Sal- 
hani and Griffini; DM 1.29 on Zuhair 15.35. This kind 
of criticism sometimes reflects the social ideas of the 
age in a very instructive manner: e. g., al-Amidi’s objec- 
tion (98f.) to AT 194.1 that the praise the author in- 
tends rather resembles abuse since it is a bitter insult to 
a man of noble origin to be represented as having ob- 
tained his rank by his personal merits. From another 
viewpoint it is interesting to see AT 113.8 rejected on 
the ground (Am, 99) that it is fallacious in poetry to 
proceed from the assumption that good action deserves 
praise only when done against one’s inclination, (Here 
the possibility that al-Amidi has misunderstood the line 
cannot be excluded.) The ever increasing excessiveness in 
panegyrics necessarily led to turns of phrase in, which 
human beings were addressed in terms objectionable to 
religious feeling. DM 1.58 severely reprimands Mansir 
an-Namari for placing Hariin ar-RaSid above everybody 
except Muhammad, the implication being that the caliph’s 
spiritual rank surpasses that of the first Successors and 
of the other Companions of the Prophet. Even worse is 
the line of Abi Nuwis (ed. Cairo 1898 does not have the 
verse; DM 1.58) which places the Prophet and Muham- 
mad b. Hariin on the same level. It is, of course, just as 
bad that ‘Adi b. ar-Riq&i' (Am. 19) calls God a man, or 
that al-Kumait (Am. 20) uses inapposite words in the 
Prophet’s praise-—Sometimes logical mistakes, or even 
abstruseness is charged. Cf. Am. 81 ff. and Sin, 96 on 
AT 244.25; or Am. 80f, on AT 227.13a. Truism is 
another reason for blame. See, e.g., Sin. 88 on three 
verses of Abi ‘l-‘Atahiya (ed. Beirut 1888, 333; the 
edition of 1887 only has vss, 1 and 2). 

8° Cf., on this subject and on D, 2, my Wirklichkeit- 
weite der friiharabischen Dichtung (Vienna, 1937) pas- 
sim.—Particularly numerous are those passages in which 
the descriptions of horses are declared to disagree with 
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This detailed classification of the criteria of 
evaluation is meaningless as long as the general 
attitude towards poetical values has not been 
understood ; in the same way, however, a thorough 
knowledge of the actual estimation of individual 
verses is required for an accurate interpretation 
of the contradictory general statements. It must 
always be borne in mind that we are dealing with 
an age when neither opinions nor terminology had 
quite matured. 

The main tendency of the period seems to have 
been a desire not to lose contact with reality. This 
tendency is not confined to al-Amidi’s demand for 
veracity in poetical creations,** or to the conception 
of isiba (adequacy, hitting the mark), given a cen- 
tral position among the requirements for a perfect 
verse,*? or to the formulation of a principle such 
as: everything impossible is bad (in poetry) ; ** it 
leads to such a remarkable advance as al-Amidi’s 
plea for the urban poet to use his own urban 
vocabulary.** From this basic attitude we may 


the accepted patterns. And this is blamed likewise in 
classical and modern poets. Typical for this sort of dis- 
cussion is Am. 150 f. where Buht. 2. 218.5 is blamed be- 
cause the horse is given a trailing tail although it is 
considered a serious defect in a horse if the tail merely 
touches the ground, Imr. 48. 55b is pointed out as involv- 
ing the correct thing. Imr. 19. 29, however, is not hit by 
this criticism as the comparison of the horse’s tail with 
the trail of the bride does not necessarily imply the trail- 
ing of the tail. Other specimens, e. g., Am. 16 on Imr, 19. 
25, 30 and on Imr. App. 2.4 (here the well-known story 
of this poet’s competition with ‘Alqaama comes in. On 
that subject cf. my remarks in JAOS 60.24 note 3. To 
the references given there should be added al-Marzubani, 
Muwassah (Cairo, 1343), 28 ff., where several versions 
are narrated); Am. 100f. on AT 293.8, 9; Am. 103f. 
on AT 212.1; Sin. 58 on Abii Du’aib (ed. Hell) 1.52, 53, 
where al-Asma‘i remarks that the horse is not worth 
two dirham because the poet “ made” it fleshy, etc.; Sin. 
59 has a model horse description. Another subject where 
convention is to be rigorously upheld is the description 
of women. Cf. the subtle discussions of minor points Am. 
59-63 occasioned by AT 256.4 and Am. 155-158 4 propos 
of Buht. (text erroneously AT) 2. 136.1 and 2.217. 15. 
Buht. 1,231.10 is taken to task by Am. 151 f. for vio- 
lating the rules for the treatment of the haydl. Analog- 
ous examples could be shown for the sphere of the pane- 
gyric. Cf., e.g., Am. 51 ff. on AT 121.11; Am. 152 on 
Buht. 2.155.11; and the general remarks DM 1. 25f. 

Am. 174. 

*Cf., e.g., Am. 173; besides see, e.g., Baq. 130, Am. 
126, Sin. 51, DM 1.293 and 302 (isdbat at-tasbihat). 

*8 Sin, 5]ult, 

* Am. 190 at AT 2.15a. His line of reasoning is: 
Bedouin poetry is nothing but versified Bedouin prose. 
The urban poet has to act accordingly and to write in 


derive the often repeated demand for clarity ** and 
the scarcely hidden predilection for the poet by 
nature (matbi‘) as opposed to the poet by train- 
ing.** The negative aspect of this attitude is the 
rejection of takalluf, every kind of constraint.%* 

With this tendency has to be reconciled another 
quite different aspiration: the craving for origi- 
nality, the appreciation of the new, and of its sur- 
prise value. Naturally, this conflict has not always 
been dealt with adequately. While we can read ** 
that “Allah seduced Abi Tammim to put the 
words at the wrong places for the sake of the 
tajnis (paronomasy) and the tibdgq (antithesis), 
with which he marred both his own poetry and the 
poetry of each of his followers,” we see over and 
over again the deep admiration for him who has 
something original to say. Hence the ambiguity 
in the meaning of such terms as garib and ‘ajib 
which can be equally used to express praise or 
blame.**® The original borders on the artificial, the 
surprising easily degenerates into bad taste. 
Awareness of the interplay of those two counter- 
acting tendencies gives the clue to the understand- 
ing of the literary criticism of that epoch. 

In obedience to these scarcely compatible atti- 
tudes the critics are unable definitely to make up 


his tongue. If he picks out Bedouin words let him re~ 
strict his selection to those that are in common use. 
Cf. here IQut. 15 f. who stands for a quite different view. 

*5 Cf., e.g., Am. 196 and Sin. 38: akéaf lil-ma‘na; Sin. 
24 (abyan); DM 1.52; 2.87, 181 (asdaq), and often. 
See Wasdta 34 the appreciation of the truth of a verse. 

86 Cf, Am. 194. Al-Faraibi, Qawdnin Sind‘at a8-Si'r, 
ed. Arberry, reveals (RSO 17.271'*) the same dispo- 
sition, prefers, however, 272* the musaljis, the syllogizing 
poet. 

°7On this term cf. its application in Baydn 1. 26 ff., 
36, 46, 108, 175, 235.—2. 14 and often; IQut. 10; Muzhir 
2.242, 243, 244, 247; Baq. passim; Am. 10 (together 
with san‘a), 105 (together with ta‘ammul), 194 (to- 
gether with ta‘assuf); Sin. 32 discusses the concept. 
IQut. 17 speaks of the two classes of poets, the matbi‘in 
and the mutakallifin. Interesting Farabi RSO 17. 271%*,15: 
qahr, compulsory invention. 

88 Am. 98 on AT 228. 15b. 

8° Cf., e.g., IQut. 8; Baq. 134, 138, 142; Am. 93, 145 
(garaba), 192; Sin. 42; DM 2.65: garib as praise. Baq. 
139; Sin. 4, 44: garib as blame. Only Am. seems to have 
used the word always in a laudatory sense. According 
to Gabrieli op. cit. 21 at-Ta‘alibt (1038) blames al- 
Mutanabbi (965) for the use of the garib. ‘Ajib with 
Am. and al-‘Askari conveys praise. Baq. 147 clearly uses 
it for blame. While advocating originality al-‘Askari 
fights excessive subtlety: Sin. 14 against the tadgiq al- 
ma‘dni. Baq. 172, however, uses dagiq al-ma‘nd as a 
praise. 
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their minds whether major importance should be 
assigned to the contents or to the form. Whereas 
in practical criticism al-‘Askari stands for the 
supremacy of the idea, theoretically he insists on 
the significance of the form.*® Ibn al-Mu'tazz is 
on safer ground when he declares rhetorical figures 
in themselves not to be sufficient to render a verse 
beautiful.** 

To understand fully the ways of these critics 
it must be remembered that some of them were 
poets in their own right, such as Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
and al-‘Askari, and that all of them aimed at con- 
structive criticism,** hence they sometimes drop 
suggestions as to how the verse should read.** 

Technically speaking, the verse was considered 
under three aspects: verbal expression (lafz), idea 
or motive (ma‘nd) and composition (nazm, nasj, 
rasf, sabk).** It is significant that lafz takes the 
lead in the list. Accordingly Abi Tammam is 
blamed by al-Amidi for having inserted an un- 
pleasant expression into a verse in order to secure 
a tajnis.*® Verbal beauty ranks above rhetorical 
perfection. 

The actual stage reached by rhetoric and its 
influence on criticism can be determined by the 
following four points: 


1. No work is accessible which would bridge the 
chasm between Ibn al-Mu'‘tazz at the beginning, 
and al-‘Askari at the end of the century. We are 
not yet in a position to demonstrate the various 
stages of that spectacular progress. This much, 
however, can be said: there must have been at 
least one more road of advance, undiscovered so 
far, since it is not possible either to derive al-Baqil- 


40 Sin. 25 and 42. 

“1 Badi' 53. How strictly the distinction between form 
and idea is maintained shows the judgment on an anony- 
mous verse DM 1.82: the idea is very beautiful, but in 
the wording there is disfiguring repetition (takrir sd’in). 

42 Sin. 3 states as one of the purposes of the work to 
help beginners. 

48 Cf. Baq. 134 on Imr. 48.7 and Am. 101 on AT 308. 1, 
where two suggestions are made. Even earlier than Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz another poet, Di‘bil al-Huza‘i ($835), had 
taken an interest in the theory of literature. Unfortu- 
nately only some scattered quotations from his writings 
on that subject have come down to us. See Am. 168, 
Brockelmann, GAL Suppl. 1, 122. Sidli, op. cit. 244 has 
his saying that Abii Tammim’s verses look more like 
prose than like poetry. This opinion probably involves 
rejection of the rhetorical artificiality pervading parts 
of Abii Tammim’s work. 

‘¢The three terms together: Am. 183; DM 1.358. 
Usually only two are enumerated. 

46 Am. 185 on AT 25. 9b. 


lani’s views directly from Ibn al-Mu'tazz nor to 
establish a real link between the theologian and 
al-‘Askari. This holds good regardless of the fact 
that part of their working material is evidently 
identical, derived probably from the same (still 
unknown) source. 


2. Despite the excellence of his work, Qudama’s 
influence is almost negligible. This remains a fact 
despite occasional quotations.*® The Greek school 
of rhetorical thought was condemned to a progres- 
sive loss of contact with actual literature until it 
was moving in a complete vacuum, in so far as its 
effect on, and treatment of, Arabic theory is 
concerned.*” 


3. The educated layman had not yet thoroughly 
assimilated either the method or the results of 
rhetorical science. Taking as an example al- 
Baqillani, a scholar of reputation in another field, 
we cannot help noticing that at times he feels 
ill at ease with the distinctions and definitions of 
the ‘tlm al-badi‘. Rhetoric, to him, seems an 
adornment of poetical criticism rather than a 
fundamental viewpoint. 


4, This accounts for the relative unimportance 
of rhetoric in practical criticism. It is an unde- 
niable fact that of the great many figures and 
other technical terms which rhetoric had been 
developing, only very few are used in dispensing 
literary judgment. In other words: rhetoric still 
to some extent remained separate from creative 
poetry, only a restricted number of its ideas and 
distinctions having been absorbed by the public 
at large.*® 

Naturally, the form in which literary judgment 
was pronounced was subject to the same increasing 
infiltration with rational science as the methods 


*° Such as Baq. 797 and Sin. 1217*. 

‘7 Al-Firabi’s Qawdnin though a remarkable achieve- 
ment do not constitute an exception to this statement. 
See Krachkovsky, Badi‘, Introduction 10 and the refer- 
ences there given. Important material has been brought 
together by D. S. Margoliouth, Analecta Orientalia ad 
Poeticam Aristoteleam (1888). 

48 Aside from basic terms such as tasbih or tamtil, 
the following rhetorical notions can be traced in practi- 
cal criticism: isti‘éra, tajnis, and mutdbaqa (resp. 
tibaq or tatbiq; the use of these three terms cannot here 
be discussed) passim; taqsim Wasdta 44; (si’ at-) taq- 
sim Am. 158f.; tadmin Sin. 26, DM 1.346; guluww 
DM 1.24; kindya Am. 90, 163, 165; istitrdd DM 1.271; 
istitnd’ Baq. 177, Am. 155f.; ha&w (and ziydda) passim; 
dariira Baq. passim, Am. 154; ta‘gid Am. 163, Badi‘ 56; 
mu‘dzgala Am. 117, 118, 119 and Sin. 120, 121; takrir DM 
1. 82. 
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and criteria of the studies that led to the verdict. 
Earlier days had been content with formulations of 
two types; the critic either declared the verse in 
question to be the best verse ever composed on this 
and that subject (or the poet under consideration 
to be the best in this or another particular line of 
literary work), or he described the literary quali- 
ties of the man or the poem in a simile, mostly 
taken from weaving and various kinds of fabrics 
and garments.*® 

Both types survive in the 10th century as they 
are convenient means of expression and amply sup- 
ported by anecdotes handed down from earlier 
days. However, they had lost their exclusive 
domination.‘ For there developed not too large a 
vocabulary of evaluating terms which were juxta- 
posed to characterize in the briefest possible way 
the various aspects of the verse under investiga- 
tion.°° The terminology used here clearly marks 
the change in the outlook on poetry during the 
fifty or hundred years of this period of develop- 
ment. Whereas al-Asma‘i (831), e.g.,°* never 
fails to note whether an author is linguistically 
authoritative, i.e., whether his verses can be ac- 
cepted as models of correct speech, the typical 
expressions of philological appreciation such as 
tabat and hujja (authoritative evidence) do not 
even once occur in the Muwdazana or in the Kitab 
al-Badv, 

Moreover, al-Amidi in his Muwazana attempts to 
portray the literary personalities of Abi Tammam 
and al-Buhturi in purely literary and, so to speak, 
scientific terms, describing their peculiarities with- 
out any admixture of figurative speech or of bare 
appreciative epithets. His two short passages to 
this effect in his book can perhaps be called the 


*° Occasionally we find a more instinctive attitude 
towards the evaluation of poetry. See Ishaq al-Mausili 
(849) Am. 168. 

°° Correspondingly, lists of the aspects that the critic 
ought to consider are presented. E. g., Sin. 2, 39 f., 41, 42. 

Cf. his Fuhilat as-Su‘ard@’, ed. Torrey, ZDMG 65. 
487 ff. 


first essai littéraire in a modern sense by an Arabic 
writer.*? 

In literary theory the 10th century was an age of 
specialists,°* of people who abandoned the unscien- 
tific generalisations that make for the charm and 
the weakness of their great predecessor, al-Jahiz 
(7869). Rational treatment of detail, little dis- 
coveries in the rhetorical field, progress to a safer 
and more elaborate system of critical qualifications, 
these are the aims and achievements of this age. 
In this sense the scholars of the 10th century 
paved the way for the great minds of later days, 
such as Ibn RaSiq ($1064 or 1070), ‘Abdalqahir 
al-Jurjani (+1078), and Diya’ ad-Din Ibn al-Atir 
($1239), who on the basis of a thorough rational 
training in the auxiliary sciences were able again 
to turn to the study of the more general aspects of 
literary expression. 


52 The survival of the type amdah bait qdlat-hu ’l-‘Arab 
can be studied in the DM. See, e. g., 1.10f. ahlab, ansaf, 
aqna‘; 222, 228 ansab; 222 araqq; 76 afhar; 118 and 
2.181 asdaq (2.181 asdaq mé qila fi sifat ad-duny@). 
Similarly Sin. 16. Here progress is achieved by splitting 
up motives and by selecting the “best” verse in an in- 
creasingly specified field of ideas. Examples of the char- 
acterization by simile can be found in Goldziher op. cit. 
1.130 and in ZDMG 65. 498. The first of Am.’s sketches 
of the literary qualities of AT and Buht. (pp. 2f.), is 
untinged by figurative elements, the second and more 
elaborate essay (170-174) contains a smattering thereof 
(173*-°), which may justly be considered an ornament 
and nothing more. Ibn Rai3iq, too, still makes use of 
this graceful means of comparative judgment (Gold- 
ziher, op. cit. 1.139). Baq. 176 has ad-dibaja ’l-hasana 
along with ar-raunag al-malih, and Am. 10 lauds a verse 
by calling it dibaéj busrawani. Cf. Wasdta 22, 25. For 
lists of epitheta see, e.g., DM 2.62 where the ma‘nd of 
a verse is called: dagiq garib hasan musib ma azgunnu-hu 
subiga ilaihi. Another example DM 2.156. Blame: DM 
1. 358 on a verse of Ibn Harma. Much information can 
be derived from the instances, not very frequent, of con- 
tradictory opinions about the same verse. The most inter- 
esting discrepancy is perhaps the diametrically opposed 
attitude of Am. 155f. and Baq. 177 towards Buht. 2. 
215.15, Here al-Baqillani seems biassed against the poet. 
Other examples: Am. 57 (the author and Ta‘lab differ 
on AT 167.6) and Baq. 134f., 138 and 140 where diverg- 
ent opinions on Imr. 48. 10,20 and 23 are recorded. The 
discussion of Imr. 48. 23 recurs DM 1.334. 

53 See the complaint of Suli, op. cit. 6. 











THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HAMMURABI AGE * 
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1, ONE OF THE MOST spectacular steps in the 
study of ancient chronology during recent years is 
the correction, by not less than 275 years, of the 
date of one of the most important and best known 
periods of oriental history, the time of Hammurabi 
of Babylon. This drastic change became necessary 
when Thureau-Dangin in 1937 recognized? that 
the archives from Mari (on the middle Euphrates) 
proved Hammurabi a contemporary of the As- 
syrian king Shamshi-Adad I, thus opening the way 
for applying Assyrian chronological material to 
the problem of dating the First Babylonian 
Dynasty. This consequence was first noted by 
Albright in 1938, who placed ? Hammurabi’s acces- 
sion tentatively at “ about 1870 B.c.” Two years 
later the same author gave a more detailed report 
on the new chronology of Western Asia,’ dating 
Hammurabi still later, at 1800 B.c. The present 
monograph by Smith, written without the benefit 
of Albright’s revised results, arrives at essentially 
the same date, proposing for Hammurabi the years 
1792-1750 B. c., and hence 1894-1595 for the First 
Babylonian Dynasty. 

Smith’s book is divided into two sharply distinct 
parts. The first gives the arguments for the new 
chronology. The second draws conclusions about 
the history of Alalakh (a city on the lower Orontes 
near Antioch). The first part alone is the subject 
of this review, the purely historical problems being 
only touched upon in passing. My present aim is 
merely to discuss the validity of arguments ad- 
duced especially in their connection with astro- 
nomical datings. As to the historical proof, every- 
thing seems to me to depend entirely on the 
following two arguments :* first, Assyrian chro- 
nology (starting with Tiglath-Pileser I, Tukulti- 
Ninurta I and Shalmaneser I) puts Shamshi-Adad 


*Sidney Smith, Alalakh and Chronology, London, 
Luzac and Company, 1940, iv + 52 pp. 

1 Thureau-Dangin, “ Iasmah-Adad,” RA 34 (1937) 135- 
139. 

2W. F. Albright, “ A revolution in the chronology of 
ancient Western Asia,” BASOR 69 (Feb. 1938) 18-21. 

*“ New light on the history of Western Asia in the 
second millenium B.c.,”’ BASOR 77 (Feb. 1940) 20-32, 
and 78 (April 1940) 23-31. 

* Albright in BASOR 77. Smith refers to this article 
in a short “addendum” (p. 48f.). 
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I at about 1820 + 40; secondly, lack of reference 
to Egypt in the Mari correspondence, and evi- 
dence from Ugarit® place this period after the 
Twelfth Dynasty, thus after, say, 1780. These 
two time-limits are so narrow that the synchronism 
Mario-Shamshi Adad I—Hammurabi places Ham- 
murabi within a small margin in 1800 B.c. The 
evidence from the stratification in Alalakh, as 
discussed by Smith, doubtless fits excellently with 
the chronology thus obtained, but it alone could 
never provide such sharp time-limits as the two 
above-mentioned arguments. 

2. Because of the stress which Smith lays on 
the material from Alalakh, my impression formu- 
lated in the last sentence needs some explanation. 
The evidence of pottery (Smith, 3-10) is regarded 
as basic. The main results thus obtained are: 
Alalakh V ends suddenly, probably in consequence 
of the invasion of Asia by Tuthmoses III (1468) ; 
the equally abrupt end of Alalakh VI is correlated 
with the attack of Mursilis I on the territories of 
Aleppo (p. 36) ; the palace of Level VII belongs 
to the period of Shamshi-Adad I and Hammurabi 
and contains Khabur ware as well as Chager- Bazar 
and Brak (p. 8); in Alalakh VI there appears, 
furthermore, a ware corresponding to Megiddo X 
and IX, and “on this evidence Level VI at 
Alalakh lasted into the second half of the 17th 
century.” Now comes this sentence: “The com- 
parative evidence, then, implies that Levels VII 
and VI cover the period 1800-1600” (p. 9). I 
cannot see from where this essential “ then ” comes 
if we do not accept as already granted the chrono- 
logical scheme to be proved. The dates for 
Shamshi-Adad I and for the Twelfth Dynasty 
being accepted, the problem no longer consists in 
adducing new “ proofs,” in themselves not of con- 
clusive character, but in the readjustment of con- 
nected chronological problems. How differently 
this may be attempted is amusingly acknowledged 
by Smith in a short “addendum” (p. 48 f.) 
referring to Albright’s paper in BASOR 177°; but 
there can be no doubt that Smith’s book will 
become one of the most important contributions 
to further discussion. 


5 Smith, p. 15. 
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As for the Babylonian chronology, Smith empha- 
sizes “that the assumption that the early Kassite 
kings ruled at Babylon is arbitrary, and that there 
is no proof that they did so” (p. 20). He adduces 
strong arguments indeed for the assumption “ that 
the Kassites were already ruling an area of Baby- 
lonia which did not concern the Hittites, because 
the object of the (Hittitic) raid was to smash 
Amorite power in Syria, and Babylon was attacked 
as an ally of Aleppo” (p. 24). This suggests 
probably the best solution for the necessary reduc- 
tion of the available time-space between Ham- 
murabi and the Kassites. 


3. We must now discuss the attempt made in 
Smith’s book to date the First Babylonian Dynasty 
still more precisely by means of the famous Venus 
observations from the reign of Ammizaduga. 
These records of the disappearances and reappear- 
ances of Venus, dated in the moon calendar, were 
first used by Schiaparelli® to date the original 
observations in the period around 650 or 800 B. o. 
Since Kugler’s discovery of the year-formula of 
the eighth year of Ammizaduga, many more diver- 
gent chronologies have been proposed, all based on 
estimates rather than on reliable calculations. A 
sound foundation for all further discussion was 
laid by Schoch, who-computed tables for the moon 
and Venus, using the best elements available 
in particular for condition of visibility at Babylon.’ 
By these tables a complete calculation of all dates 
involved became possible, and their comparison 
led Langdon, Fotheringham, and Schoch in 1928 
to claim that the date year Ammizaduga, year 1 = 
1921 B.c., is the “solution of Babylonian chron- 
ology:” ® In a review published in the following 
year ® I analyzed these arguments step by step and 
showed their inconclusiveness, emphasizing that 
historical evidence alone could provide a decision 
between astronomically equivalent possibilities. 


*G. V. Schiaparelli, “ Venusbeobachtungen und Be- 
rechnungen der Babylonier,” Weltall, Vortr. u. Abh. 16 
(1906). The Italian text is published in Schiaparelli, 
Scritti sulla storia della astronomia antica I 1 (1925) 
3 ff. 

™Because of the total lack of modern observations 
from Mesopotamia these elements must be derived from 
observational reports on cuneiform texts, a tremendous 
task in itself. 

*Langdon, Fotheringham, Schoch, The Venus tablets 
of Ammizaduga, a solution of Babylonian chronology by 
means of the Venus observations of the First Dynasty, 
Oxford, 1928. 

°OLZ 32 (1929) 913-921. Cf., furthermore, ibid. 42 
(1939) 403-414. 


How right my warning was is no longer necessary 
to emphasize. 

What is the present situation? The phenomena 
involved show two kinds of periodicity. Two 
shorter periods of 56 or 64 (Julian) years not 
only restore the Venus phenomena but also change 
the dates in a moon calendar by 28 or 32 days 
respectively. A second period of 275 (tropical) 
years restores Venus and the moon almost exactly 
and repeats, furthermore, their position in the 
seasons with the practically negligible difference 
of 8 days. This second transformation is obviously 
required by the new evidence, as is pointed out by 
Brigadier-General J. W. S. Sewell in Smith’s book 
(p. 26 f.). We must, however, bear in mind that 
any one of the possible solutions differing from the 
Langdon-Fotheringham-Schoch solution by + 56 
or 64 years is also repeated by the 275-year period. 
This fact is explicitly admitted by Mr. Sewell, but 
in spite of it only the chronology accepted by Lang- 
don and his collaborators is actually transferred 
to the new period around 1800. In other words, 
the ten-year-old preference of the historians for a 
single, now totally abandoned, solution is strong 
enough to establish a preference for a solution 
275 years younger and the disregard of all other 
possibilities ! 

The only conclusion at which I am able to arrive 
is this: if historical evidence places Hammurabi 
around 1800, then the Venus observations require 
for his reign either the years 1792-1750 or an 
interval 56 (or even 64) years earlier or later. 
The Ammizaduga observations, however, are not 
sufficient to decide by astronomical means among 
these at least five possibilities. It may be that 
the mysterious Khorsabad king-list is accurate 
enough to determine the relative chronology within 
a limit of + 60 years, but one must not expect 
astronomy to derive highly accurate results from 
observations whose inaccuracy has never been 
disputed.?° 


10Mr. Sewell says (p. 27): “It is reasonably clear 
that the majority (of errors), at any rate, arose from 
later efforts to amplify, by computational methods, an 
incomplete original record.” I think, on the contrary, 
that no Babylonian astronomer around 700 B.c. (the 
date of the Kish fragment), or even earlier, was able 
to compute Venus phenomena in 1800 B.c. within such 
limits as are indicated by most of the errors. How 
rough the computational scheme of this period was is 
shown by “document N” on the Venus tablets them- 
selves. I think that inaccuracies, the effect of weather 
on original observations, together with the obvious fact 
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It is perhaps intended as an argument favoring 
the new succession of the Fotheringham-chronology 
that, “ The rule for intercalation appears to have 
been . . . that the equinox must not be allowed 
to fall later than the last day of the Festival of 
Marduk, 11 Nisan, not earlier than Adar” (Smith, 
p. 27). I have serious doubts as to the value of 
this argument. That the moment of equinox did 
not play any role during the Third Dynasty of 
Ur is obvious from contradictory intercalations at 
various places,"* and it is hard to believe that this 
situation had been improved in the intermediate 
period before Hammurabi’s unification of the 
calendar. The intercalations during the whole 
First Dynasty of Babylon show irregularities which 
prove clearly the absence of any deeper astro- 
nomical rule, and this holds, as is well known, 
down to the latest centuries B. c. Would it not be 
much more plausible to assume that the aim of 
intercalation was to bring the harvest of the year 
to its proper month ** again? The relationship of 
the calendar and payments of debts and taxes to 
the harvest seems to me much more probable than 
the sudden introduction of an abstract astronomi- 
cal concept “ equinox.” 

4. As mentioned at the beginning, an essential 
part in the new chronology is the date of the 
Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt, providing the lower 
limit for the period of Hammurabi. Most his- 
torians agree, I believe, that the influence of the 
Twelfth Dynasty in Syria ceased around 1800, and 
this is sufficient for the establishment of the new 
Babylonian chronology. I do not doubt the cor- 
rectness of Smith’s statement,* that this date “ is 
proved by Babylonian, Assyrian and Hittitic docu- 
mentation.” For the sake of correctness, however, 
I cannot emphasize too strongly that there by no 
means exists any proof of this date by astronomical 
calculations alone. 

The so-called “astronomical dating” of the 
Twelfth Dynasty is based on the following fact: 
the Kahun papyri,’* doubtless belonging to this 
Dynasty, contain two astronomical statements, 
quoted in the following under “A” and “B”: 


of different redactions and copying, are more than suffi- 
cient to explain the existence of all errors. 

1G. N. Schneider, Die Zeitbestimmung der Wirt- 
schaftsurkunden von Ur III, Rome, 1936. 

12 This explanation was proposed already by Lands- 
berger, Der Kultische Kalender der Babylonier u. Assyrer, 
Leipziger Sem. Studien 6. 1/2 (1915) 36. 

18 Smith 30 note 88. 
14 ZAS 37 (1899) 89 ff. 
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A: announcement of the heliacical rising of 
Sothis on the 16th day of the month VIII 
of the year 7 (of an unknown king, z) 
given in a letter written 21 days earlier, 





B: new moon (or new light?) fell on day 26 
month X of the year 30 (of an unknown 


king, y)."° 
On the (unproved!) assumption that the day in A, 
announced in advance, corresponded exactly to the 
heliacical rising of Sirius (at Memphis) one 
derives from A the date 


King x year 11881 B.C. 


From these facts very different conclusions have 
been drawn. I shall restrict myself to mentioning 
only three of them. The first two have in com- 
mon the assumption ** that 


(a) 
This assumption is founded on the fact that 
another papyrus belonging to the same temple 
account from which A comes mentions Sesostris II 
as dead and Sesostris III as living. 

Supposing the correctness of (a) G. H. Wheeler 
assumes furthermore 


(b) 
From this he showed *" by astronomical calculation 
that the statement B is satisfied if we have 


King z= Sesostris ITI. 


King y= Amenemmes II. 


Amenemmes II year 30 ~ 1910 B.c. 


L. Borchardt, on the contrary, assumed ** 


(c) 
and showed that again B is satisfied. 

Finally G. Farina, from an investigation of the 
Turin papyrus, arrived at the result that the dis- 
tance between the Twelfth Dynasty and _ the 
Eighteenth must be considerably enlarged in order 
to provide space for the total number of kings 
listed in the papyrus.t® He therefore made the 
following assumptions: 


King y = King z = Sesostris III 


15 The text gives more dates of the same kind but 
trivial consequences of the first one. 

1¢ Borchardt in the article quoted in note 14, followed 
by Ed. Meyer and many others. 

17 JEA 9 (1923) 196 ff. 

18. Borchardt, Die Mittel zur zeitlichen Festlegung 
von Punkten d. aeg. Geschichte, Kairo 1935, 30f. 

1°G. Farina, Il papiro dei re restaurato, Rome 1938, 
63. 
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(e) King = Amenemmes IV 
(f) King y = Sesostris III. 


From A now follows 
Amenemmes IV year 1 = 1881 B.©., 

and astronomical calculation shows that if we put 
Sesostris III year 30 — 1938/7 B.c. 


then B is satisfied again. 

In other words, exactly the same astronomical 
dates fit equally well chronologies of the Twelfth 
Dynasty which differ from one another by about 
one century ! 

The dates B appear, therefore, to be almost 
valueless and the problem of the astronomical 
dating of the Twelfth Dynasty is reduced to the 
following question: Is the palaeographical evi- 
dence from the (still incompletely published) 
Kahun papyri sufficient to determine the pharaoh 
referred to in statement A? Astronomy cannot 
prove more than that the first year of this king is 
about 1880 B.c. (with a margin of error of, say, 
one or two decades, if we do not wish to attribute 
to document A an exactitude which does not cor- 
respond to its general character). 

5. To summarize, archaeology and king-lists 
alone must suffice to date both the First Babylonian 


and the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasties. The argu- 
ments put forward by Albright and Smith speak 
very strongly for placing the end of the Twelfth 
Dynasty and Hammurabi at about 1800. These 
results admitted, astronomy requires for Ham- 
murabi 1 one of the years 1856, 1848, 1792, 1736 
(and perhaps a few more dates in between if we 
rearrange a little the choice of dates from the 
Venus tablets). As to Egypt, the Sothis date gives 
no more than that the first year of some king in 
the Twelfth Dynasty was 1880+ ca. 10 years. 
From document B can be only concluded that 
the 30th year of some king fell in one of the years 
1851, 1862, 1867, 1887, 1901, 1912, 1926, 1937, 
etc.2° Which king is meant depends exclusively on 
the palaeography of the texts. The Venus tablets, 
however, involve steps of about half a century, and 
the achievements of archaeology are today so extra- 
ordinarily accurate that this fact may become 
important for the definitive establishment of the 


chronology of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 


20 These solutions are derived from Borchardt’s and 
Farina’s solutions simply by adding and subtracting 25 
(Egyptian) years, which correspond almost exactly to 
309 synodic months (cf. e.g. Neugebauer-Volten, Ein 
Demotischer astronomischer Papyrus (Pap. Carlsberg 
9), Quellen wu. Studien z. Geschichte d. Math. Abtlg. B, 
vol. 4 (1938) 383 ff.). 








BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The Oath of the King in the Legal Procedure of Nuzi+ 


It is generally agreed that the affirmative oath 
in the legal procedure in Nuzi was always an “ oath 
of the gods.” * There are some court records, how- 
ever, in which a mis Sarri “ oath of the King” is 
mentioned.* These documents show that such an 
oath must have had a very special function and did 
not serve as a mere substitute for the oath of the 
gods. Koschaker has discussed very briefly this 

type of oath on the basis of two special documents 
is IV 324, 333) in ZA 43 (1936) 206. He then 

suggested that the nis Sarri represented a peculiar 
form of instituting a lawsuit, and regarded the 
party taking the oath as the plaintiff in the suit. 

A comparison of the introductory part of the 
two documents in question with other court records 
from Nuzi tends to show, however, that the nis 
Sarrt was taken by the defendant. For the suits 
represented by these two records invariably start 
with the clause “ A itti B ina dim ana pani dayant 
itélima.” “ A appeared with B in a lawsuit before 
the judges.” As a rule, the party first mentioned 
is the plaintiff. The records also usually add a 
statement of the plaintiff’s case. In our two docu- 
ments it is the party mentioned second that has 
taken the oath and must be regarded, therefore, as 
the defendant. The plaintiff’s statement of his case 
is, furthermore, also given by the opponent of the 
party who had taken the oath. 

Moreover, the contents of the two records seem 
to confirm that the party who had sworn was the 
defendant. The suits concern real estate which was 
given to Tehiptilla in a “sale-adoption.” From 
the archives of the Tehiptilla’s family we have 
scores of lawsuits of this type and in all cases the 
members of his family, who figure also here, are 


This communication forms part of a larger study 
which will deal with the “ Legal Procedure of Nuzi” as 
a whole. The reason for treating this problem separately 
is the rather independent character of this particular 
detail within the framework of procedure. I wish to 
express my gratitude to the American Council of Learned 
Societies and to the American Philosophical Society 
whose generous grants have enabled me to undertake 
these studies. 

*Cf. P. Koschaker, ZA 43 (1936) 206 n. 1; M. San 
Nicold Reall. f. Ass. II 313. 

*N IV 324, 333, 362. N 333 has been translated and 
annotated by E. Chiera and E. A. Speiser, JAOS 47 

(1927) 50ff. (no. 16). 


the plaintiffs. If the taker of the oath is the de- 
fendant, it seems unlikely that the nis Sarri was an 
oath introducing the suit; for this would probably 
be an oath by the plaintiff or by both parties. It 
must, therefore, signify some separate action. 

In the two documents mentioned above the nij 
Sarri is closely connected with the clause Sasi ina 
arki X “calling after X.” This is the technical 
phrase in Nuzi law for the raising of a claim 
through the proper legal channels. The nis sarri, 
consequently, seems to have had some bearing on 
the claim‘ng of the field. A hint may be seen in 
the phrasing of N 333, 9ff. There the plaintiff, 
Shurkitill«, states that the defendant, Taya, i-na 
arki “iia .l-ta-2zi-mi & ni-t§ Sarri t2-za-ak-ra-an-ni- 
ma u i8-tu lib-bi eqli Sa-asu us-te-la-an-ni-mi 
“raised claims against me by pronouncing against 
me the oath of the King and removed me from 
this field.” It follows that as a result of these pro- 
ceedings Shurkitilla was evicted from the field. To 
recover it he had-to institute a suit in which his 
right to ownership haa to be proved. In N 324 the 
situation ** very similar. The sons of Tehiptilla 
sue Kani who had raised a claim and taken the 
nis Sarri concerning one of their fields. Although 
it is not explicitly stated that the plaintiffs were 
evicted from the field, this may be inferred from 
the fact that the judges order the defendant to 
restore the field to the plaintiffs. 

In both suits the question of ownership is 
thoroughly examined by the court. In all proba- 
bility this question was not raised previously in 
connection with the nis garri. This is apparent 
again from N 333. For here the claimant did not 
act on his own account but on behalf of the real 
claimant. He is sued by the evicted owners of 
the field. In this suit he states that he has no 
title to the field and had acted for the real claimant 
who consequently has to take over the suit. On the 
basis of these documents, therefore, the nis garri 
appears as part of a formal procedure by which @ 
person was able to obtain at least temporary con- 
trol of real estate. The former owner was forced 
to institute legal proceedings, involving the proof 
of ownership, if he wanted to regain his property. 


« Apparently he had failed to state that. Cf. Koscha- 
ker’s remarks, ZA 43 (1936) 202. 
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The third lawsuit in which the ms Sarri is men- 
tioned is N 362. Although this case is somewhat 
different, it seems to fit into the general picture 
obtained from the two other records. Here En- 
namati sues EniStae on the ground that the latter 
had sown wheat on a field belonging to the plaintiff, 
with the apparent intention of harvesting this 
wheat for himself. The plaintiff states before the 
judges that he had invoked the nts Sarrt against 
the defendant with these words: Sum-ma ki-pa-tum 
i-na biti-ka u-Se-ri-bu-ti-mi “if you(!) bring the 
wheat into your house (you shall be cursed) ” (Il. 
10 ff.).° Eni8tae had seemingly done nothing to 
counteract the ni§ garrt but had taken the wheat 
(kipatu ttegésuniti 1. 12). In the suit Eni&tae 
concedes that he took the grain, although Ennamati 
had taken the nis Sarri against him. Ee loses the 
suit and is fined heavily. This case seems to tie 
up closely with a provision of the Middie Assyrian 
Laws (Tablet B § 19 ed. Driver-Miles); Unfortu- 
nately the paragraph is very badly preserved. The 
general meaning seems to be, however, that the 
owner of a field could swear the nis Surri against 
a person who had sown and tilled his field. 
Through this action he deprived the tiller of the 
grain.® If the owner did not take the Oath of the 
King the tiller apparentlyrcould keep. the grain. 
The nis Sarri, therefore, appears also, here as a 
means of retaining (or gaining) control over a 
field and its produce. Towards the end of the para- 


5 Cf. Koschaker ibid. 206 n. 1. Literally, the sentence 
reads “if they bring the wheat into your house.” For 
the confusion of persons which is common in Nuzi Ak- 
kadian cf. L. Oppenheim, Archiv fiir Orientforschung 11 
(1936/37) 56 ff. and E. A. Speiser, AASOR 16 (1936) 
136 ff. 

* Cf. Driver-Miles, The Assyrian Laws 302, 439 and the 
notes, p. 504. 
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graph in question we hear of the storing of the 
grain in a public granary (1.12). Is this an indi- 
cation that the grain was stored under official super- 
vision until the ownership claims had been settled ? 

The technical details of procedure involving the 
ms Sarri still escape us. N 362 has preserved at 
least one possible wording. We cannot tell where 
it was taken. It does not seem likely that officials 
intervened, but the presence of witnesses seems 
established by N 324 (1. 19f.). The abuse of the 
oath in cases where the claimant was unable subse- 
quently to prove his ownership was punished by a 
fine of one ox (N 324. 58, 333. 65 f.).” 

On the basis of our present evidence the Oath of 
the King appears, then, as a legal medium for the 
establishment of claims of ownership to real estate 
and as a means of gaining at least provisional 
control of the property in question. It is up to the 
evicted party to institute a suit and prove his 
ownership. If he does not do so he appears to have 
forfeited the property. In scope this procedure is 
comparable, therefore, to the interdicta possessionis 
of the Roman Law which could be followed also 
by the suit concerning the real ownership, the rét 
vindicatio. Judging from the large number of 
legal disputes involving the title to real estate in 
Nuzi, such a procedure might have been necessary 
in certain cases in order to prevent violent action 
and a chaotic situation which might affect also the 
yield of the field and the payment of taxes to the 
government. 

HERBERT LIEBSNY. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


™Cf. Dorothy Cross, Movable Property in the Nuzi 
Documents 17. Cross’ statement is not quite exact in so 
far as she regards the documents here discussed as cases 
in which an appeal to higher courts was made. 





In an article entitled “The Hebrew Accusative 
of Time and Place” in JAOS 60 (1940). 224-233, 
I attempted to prove with other things that the 
Hebrew accusative of time always indicates dura- 
tion of time, and never point of time. Among the 
illustrations that I used was &ndtayim in Amos 
1:1 (p.225), but Professor R. B. Y. Scott of 
Montreal draws my attention to the fact that the 
explanation given for this accusative is not strictly 
im accord with my thesis, and in this he is right. 





The Accusative of Time in Amos 1:1. 


The accusative of time here should be interpreted 
as it is everywhere else, namely, as an accusative 
expressing duration of time, “for two years,” 
making the whole verse read as follows: “The 
words of Amos, who was one of the herdsmen of 
Tekoa, which he received ecstatically concerning 
Israel in the time of Uzziah, king of Judah, and in 
the time of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, king of 
Israel, for two years before the earthquake.” This 
means that according to the author of the verse 
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Amos prophesied for only a matter of two years, 
and this accords well with what we can learn of 
Amos’ career from his book. If it is true, and the 
author probably had knowledge of the facts, it 
finally disposes of a problem that has long con- 
cerned Old Testament scholars: whether or not 
the ministry of Amos was for a short period of time 
and just how short it was, most recently discussed 


by Gordis in the Harvard Theological Review 33 
(1940). 239ff. Through careful attention to 
Hebrew syntax we learn for the first time that 
Amos prophesied for a period of two years only, 
and it seems strange that a matter, so simple and 
yet so important, should have been so long 


overlooked. 
THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


From the Stone Age to Christianity: Mono- 
theism and the Historical Process. By Wit- 
LIAM FoXWELL ALBRIGHT. Baltimore: THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS PrEss, 1940. xi-+ 363 pages. 
$2.50. 


This is truly a remarkable book—remarkable not 
only for its tremendous range in time, but its 
equally tremendous range in subject-matter, and 
more remarkable still for the fact that the author 
writes throughout from first-hand knowledge. 
Heretofore we have known Albright as archae- 
ologist, linguist, and philologist; here he invades 
the fields of anthropology, history, comparative 
religion, philosophy, and the New Testament as 
well, and he shows himself no mean interpreter in 
all of them. 

The book is divided into six chapters, with an 
Epilogue. The first chapter discusses the new hori- 
zons in history resulting from recent archaeological 
discoveries and the improvement technique of in- 
terpreting archaeological and historical data. In 
the second chapter there is a searching criticism 
of the philosophy of history as presented by such 
writers as Hegel, Toynbee, and Sorokin, conclud- 
ing with the author’s own “ inductive organismic 
philosophy.” Chapter three sketches the culture 
and religion of the Stone Age, the Chalcolithic 
Age, and the Early and Middle Bronze Ages in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and Baby- 
lonia (with only slight reference to Assyria). 
Chapter four is a similar discussion of early 
Hebrew culture and religion to the death of Moses. 
Chapter five covers the period from Moses to the 
decline of prophecy and is concerned primarily 
with the prophets. The last chapter has to do with 
Hellenism and Judaism and the rise of Christi- 


anity. In all this we have a wonderful panorama 
of the whole sweep of Near Eastern culture and 
religion, particularly in their Palestinian mani- 
festations. It is a magnificent synthesis, splendidly 
conceived and brilliantly executed, encyclopedic in 
its range and a veritable store-house of valuable 
information on a host of topics. 

The book is quite well documented, but not as 
fully as it should be. There are many references 
the sources of which are not given and most 
readers would find difficulty in locating them; 
e. g., the “very early hymn” quoted in part on 
p. 144; the Sumerian votive inscription cited on 
p-175; the cult-stand described on p.178; the 
“ epigraphic data” of p. 268; the “ epigraphic dis- 
coveries ” of p. 277; the “long-lost original Mani- 
chaean literature ” of p. 281; the several references 
on p. 259 without a single one being documented. 
Rather strangely, too, for a work of this kind, 
there are comparatively few biblical citations, and 
in the case of such a controversial subject as Moses 
and monotheism (pp. 196-207) not a single one. 
The notes present most of the pertinent recent 
literature on the subject, and yet there are a 
number of writings to which one would have 
expected at least some reference; e. g., John Katz, 
The Will to Civilization: An Enquiry into the 
Principles of Historic Change (1938); H. D. 
Wallis, Religion in Primitive Society (1938); R. 
M. Engberg, The Hyksos Reconsidered (1939); 
the writings of Shorter on the Egyptian religion; 
Morgenstern’s exhaustive articles on the high- 
priesthood in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages for 1938; and the writings of such men 
as Phythian-Adams, Lods, May, and Graham on 
the Hebrew religion, more particularly the latter's . 








reply in The American Scholar of 1938 (pp. 409- 
427) to an earlier article in the same journal by 
Albright. The author is always very enthusiastic 
about writers with whose views he agrees, but he 
tends to ignore or treat rather cavalierly those 
with whom he disagrees. The brief note (No. 50) 
on p. 322 is scarcely adequate to dismiss Sethe’s 
brilliant study of the earliest Egyptian religion, a 
work held in the highest esteem by Egyptologists 
everywhere. On the other hand there are several 
citations of Breasted’s Dawn of Conscience, which 
is universally regarded as much more speculative 
and highly colored for its field than Sethe is for 
his. Also, all scholars do not share Albright’s 
enthusiasm for Alt’s interpretation of Hebrew law 
(p. 204); see, e.g., as great an authority on 
Semitic law as David, De Codex Hammoerabi en 
zijn Verhouding tot de Wetsbepalingen in Exodus,* 
especially p. 20, n. 3. Furthermore, the author is 
not fair to modern Old Testament scholars in 
labelling them Hegelians and rather blind fol- 
lowers of Wellhausen. In their own way they have 
advanced just as much beyond and away from 
Hegel and Wellhausen as Albright himself. The 
only difference is that they have gone forward 
while Albright, by his own confession, has gone 
backward to a more traditional interpretation of 
the Bible. And just here is the writer’s chief 
criticism of the book, but this is reserved for a 
review article promised to the editors of the 
Journal of Biblical Literature. It is sufficient here 
to state that Albright is not as conservative as 
might at first sight appear because he definitely 
dissents from tradition at many points; he accepts 
the documentary hypothesis, slightly modified in 
some of its details; and he has to confess that 
Moses was only a kind of monotheist, not such a 
one as Philo Judaeus, or Rabbi Aqiba, or Paul, or 
Augustine (p. 207). In his pose as a vindicator of 
tradition Albright lends himself to misuse and 
abuse by the fundamentalists in their efforts to cast 
aspersions upon critical scholarship and belittle it. 

Only one insignificant typographical error has 
appeared to me, namely, the omission of the second 
bracket in n. 44 on p. 333; but there are a number 
of inaccuracies. On p. 141, for example, it so 
happens by the merest accident that there are no 
less than three. Albright was manifestly misled by 
a statement of Falkenstein in his Archaische Texte 
aus Uruk, p. 38, to say that the personal name 





* A reprint from the Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 
for 1939, 
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En-lil-tt appears in the archaic texts from Uruk, 
whereas it actually appears in the Jemdet Nasr 
text from Uruk No. 636. Also there is nothing in 
the inscription of Entemena, cited on the same 
page, to indicate that it was a votive inscription 
dedicated to Enlil. In actual fact it is a copy on a 
clay cone of a memorial inscription from a stela 
set up in the city of Lagash celebrating the city’s 
victories over its rival Umma. It is true, as 
Albright asserts, that Entemena in this inscription 
calls Enlil “ king of the lands, father of the gods ” 
(Albright inadvertently reads “lord of the lands”) 
and he calls Ningirsu “warrior of Enlil,” yet 
Lagash is “ the domain of Ningirsu,” and it is he, 
and not Enlil, who is regarded as directly re- 
sponsible for its well-being. Enlil is looked up to 
as the great high god, but there is no suggestion of 
monotheism in this. 

Albright rightly stresses the very real contribu- 
tion of anepigraphic archaeology to the under- 
standing of the Near East (see, e.g., p. 20), but 
for his own study, rather strangely, he relies almost 
wholly upon epigraphic evidence, when this is 
available. For the reconstruction of the earliest 
Mesopotamian religion, for example, he ignores 
almost completely the wealth of anepigraphic 
material from such sites as Tepe Gawra, Uruk, Ur, 
Tell Asmar, and Khafaje, and his presentation 
accordingly stands in striking contrast with that 
presented by Stephens at the Colloquium of the 
Society of Biblical Literature in New York in 
December 1940. 

Albright’s statement on p. 17 that his recon- 
struction of the Egyptian vocalic system has been 
criticized only by scholars who are not linguists 
must now be emended in view of the recent attack 
by Edgerton, JAOS 60 (1940) 473-506, to which 
we may presently expect a reply. For the linguistic 
illustrations on p. 18 kahin is not a happy choice 
because Albright has to confess that there is no 
certainty about the origin of the word, whereas 
there is certainty among anthropologists that the 
original meaning of “priest” was “ soothsayer, 
diviner,” the exact meaning of kéhin in Arabic, 
and Albright himself uses the expression “ priest 
or diviner ” on p. 232. A better and very pertinent 
illustration would have been the word komer dis- 
cussed on p. 178 and p. 325, n. 46, or the word 
nabbi’ discussed on pp. 231 f. All scholars are not 
so ready as Albright (p. 41) to follow Nilsson in 
his interpretation of Homer, as witness Hack’s 
penetrating article, “ Homer’s transformation of 
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History,” in the Classical Journal 35 (1940) 
471 ff. Albright follows the new low chronology 
for Mesopotamian history based on the evidence of 
the Mari letters and the excavations at Atchana, 
which necessitates the reduction of the Kassite 
dynasty from 576 years 9 months to approximately 
450 years (so Albright, p. 152) or the overlapping 
of the beginning of the Kassite dynasty with the 
end of the Old Babylonian. The latter is Smith’s 
solution of the difficulty in his Alalakh and 
Chronology, pp. 20 ff., and would seem to accord 
better with the evidence. In an Ugaritic text pub- 
lished by Virolleaud Albright would read yr in 
place of yw (p. 197; cf. p. 328, n. 83), but a careful 
study of the text does not confirm this. The sign 
in question has clearly four wedges as against five 
required in r, and a comparison between the writ- 
ing of w and r elsewhere in the tablet shows that 
Virolleaud’s reading is the more natural one; but 
even so the context is too obscure to be made the 
basis for any conclusions regarding a knowledge of 
the god Yahweh. On Nabu-rimanni and Baby- 
lonian astronomy (p. 262) Olmstead’s instructive 
article in AJSL 55 (1938) 113-129 might have 
been cited; also a date of 379 B.c. is rather too 
early for Cidenas. Against Albright’s contention 


(p. 326, n. 54) that habiru should be read hépiry 
in view of Ugaritic ‘prm, see now J. Lewy, Hebrew 
Union College Annual 15 (1940) 48, n. 7 (ef, 
Speiser, Language 16 (1940) 326 ff.). For much 
earlier references to the balance and its connection 
with deity in Mesopotamia than the one cited on 
p- 337, n. 33, see the reviewer, RA 34 (1937) 59f, 
Finally it might be noted that the book is so full 
of technical expressions and unusual words that 
most readers will need a dictionary continually at 
their elbow, and that one that is definitely modern 
and unabridged. 

These are some of the observations that the 
reviewer would offer in response to the invitation 
on p. viii. Their number is an index of his interest 
in the work and the significance that he would 
attach to it. It covers so vast a field and includes 
so much important material that it will long be 
valued as a book of reference irrespective of its 
views and theories. It is a volume that no student 
of the Near East can afford to miss, and a real 
contribution by a very great scholar to our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Near East and its 
significance for our own time. 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





Outlines of Jainism. By JAGMANDERLAL JAINI. 
Edited (with preliminary note) by F. W. 
THomas. Cambridge: at THE UNIVERSITY 
Press; New York: THE MAcMILLAN Co., 
1940. Pp. xl+ 159. U.S. $1.75. 


This is a reprint “ with corrections ” of the first 
edition of 1916. The author of this work, the late 
J. L. Jaini, a Digambar Jain, was distinguished 
by his learning in his own faith as well as by his 
success in the law. His handbook of Jainism is 
unquestionably one of the best that has been pro- 
duced and includes an amazing amount of informa- 
tion in a short work convenient to use. This reprint 
has very few corrections (so far as I can discover) 
and, indeed, few were needed in the original 
edition. But some have been overlooked that might 
well have been made in a second printing. 

Most of the errors that have been corrected were 
obviously clerical ones, such as the overlooked one 
on p. xxxiv, where the interval between Neminatha 
and ParSvanatha is said to be 5,000 years, whereas 


the Table after p. 6 shows the usual 84,000. Of 
much more importance is the failure to correct 
some misinterpretations of the texts cited. It is 
misleading to translate (p. 92) “ vedaniyakarma 
is of two kinds, akashaya and kashaya.” Vedaniya- 
karma is one of the eight main divisions of karma 
and is of two kinds, but it has nothing to do with 
kasaya and akaséya, which are subdivisions of 
caritramohaniyakarma. (See the Table in this text 
after p. 36.) In this same connection is the curious 
equating of ananta with mithydtva. Ananta is 
temporal here. For the common triad, raga, dvesa, 
moha, Jaini uses “attachment, aversion, and in- 
fatuation ” in his text. But (p. 93) dosa seems to 
be translated by the impossible “ inflammation.” 

In Appendix III there are several errors in the 
lists of Prativasudevas and Balabhadras, according 
to Hemacandra, whom Jaini gives as a source. I 
do not know what the Uttarapurana says on this 
subject, but Hemacandra gives the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh Prativasudevas as Meraka, 
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Madhukaitabha, Nisumbha, Bali, Prahlada in that 
order. Acala and Vijaya are first and second Bala- 
phadras. Ramacandra and Padma (Jaini’s eighth 
and ninth) are the same person, the eighth Bala, 
and the ninth is Balarama. 

Occasionally Jaini’s English terminology is in- 
consistent. “Angels and devils” is not bad Chris- 
tian terminology for devas and narakas; but Jaini 
sometimes uses “ angels ” for devas only and some- 
times to include both (p. 43), which use might be 
confusing to a beginner struggling with the five 
kinds of bodies. “ Falling away” is hardly ade- 
quate for nirjard, which is a definite “wearing 
away.” The height of the Middle World is cor- 
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rected (pp. 121 and 122) from 100,040 yojanas 
to 100,000. There is considerable variation on this 
point. Hemacandra (Trisasti°® 2. 3. 483) says the 
Middle World is 900 yojanas above the earth and 
900 below. 

Several works in English and German have been 
added to the Bibliography. As Hemacandra is so 
much esteemed by Digambaras as well as by 
Svetambaras, the two volumes now available of the 
translation of his authoritative Trisastisalakapu- 
rusacaritra (GOS LI and LXXVII) might be 
added. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 











Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China. By 
ArtTHuUR WaALEY. London: GrorRGE ALLEN 
AND UNWIN, 1939. Pp. 275. 


This book is a combination of extracts translated 
from Chuang Tzii, The Works of Mencius, and 
Han Fei Tzii, and descriptions of events and per- 
sonalities associated with three main intellectual 
currents in China during the period of the Con- 
tending States (480-249 B.c.). Of the “ Hundred 
Schools ” that flourished in this period, Mr. Waley 
selected Chuang Tzti for his appeal to the imagi- 
nation, Mencius for his appeal to the moral feelings, 
and Han Fei for his realism. Evidently they were 
chosen as most typical of Taoism, Confucianism, 
and legalism (or realism as Mr. Waley calls it) 
respectively, and not as parallel currents at any 
particular time. The “ three ways of thought” at 
the time of Mencius were Confucianism, which he 
represented, the school of Yang Chu, and Mohism. 
The latter receives adequate treatment (pp. 163- 
185) as a rival school of Confucianism. We regret, 
however, that Yang Chu, who was far more influ- 
ential and therefore more representative of the 
Taoist way of thought, is dismissed rather lightly 
(p. 162). Much more attention should have been 
given to Hsiin Tzii, who represented one wing of 
early Confucianism as Mencius represented the 
other, even though Hsiin Tzii’s Confucianism was 
affected by Taoism and was therefore not as pure 
as that of Mencius. The three ways of thought, 
however, are indicated in a very clear and charming 
way. Mr. Waley finds in the world today interest- 
ing parallels of them, for the Taoist “ cultivation 
of inner power” is a view “still widely held in 








India,” the Confucian “ pursuit of happiness ” is 
“the view of religious teachers in America and 
most parts of Europe” (p. 252), and realism “ finds 
a close parallel in modern Totalitarianism” (p. 
12). This comparison is not the only thing that 
makes the book of vital interest. Mr. Waley’s ex- 
quisite style, his various treatments of subjects and 
different ways of presentation, and the human 
interest that is maintained throughout, make the 
book very engaging. 

The first part of the book is devoted to Chuang 
Tzti, under two general divisions, “The Realm of 
Nothing Whatsoever ” and “ Politics.” The funda- 
mental ideas of this Taoist, such as “ nurturing 
life,” Tao, seeming unimportant, death, equality of 
things, attack on Sophism and Confucianism, etc., 
are cleverly put forth with stories, dialogues, and 
anecdotes from Chuang Tzti. Although the author 
claims, without justification, that “ Theories about 
which chapters are ‘genuine’ have little real 
meaning,” his selections are from chapters gen- 
erally considered to be mostly authentic. Of course, 
if Mr. Waley had followed Chinese critics more 
closely, he would not have said that “The only 
chapter that is almost certainly an irrelevant addi- 
tion is the thirtieth” (p. 257), for it has been 
established beyond doubt, for many hundred years, 
that at least Chapters XV, XXVIII-XXXIITI are 
spurious, whereas the most reliable are Chapters I- 
VII. Mr. Waley is not justified in the conclusion 
that “the early date of more than half of Lieh 
Tzit is guaranteed by the fact that identical or 
almost identical passages occur in works of the 3rd 
century B.0.” (p. 25%), as this work has been 
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History,” in the Classical Journal 35 (1940) 
471 ff. Albright follows the new low chronology 
for Mesopotamian history based on the evidence of 
the Mari letters and the excavations at Atchana, 
which necessitates the reduction of the Kassite 
dynasty from 576 years 9 months to approximately 
450 years (so Albright, p. 152) or the overlapping 
of the beginning of the Kassite dynasty with the 
end of the Old Babylonian. The latter is Smith’s 
solution of the difficulty in his Alalakh and 
Chronology, pp. 20 ff., and would seem to accord 
better with the evidence. In an Ugaritic text pub- 
lished by Virolleaud Albright would read yr in 
place of yw (p. 197; cf. p. 328, n. 83), but a careful 
study of the text does not confirm this. The sign 
in question has clearly four wedges as against five 
required in r, and a comparison between the writ- 
ing of w and r elsewhere in the tablet shows that 
Virolleaud’s reading is the more natural one; but 
even so the context is too obscure to be made the 
basis for any conclusions regarding a knowledge of 
the god Yahweh. On Nabu-rimanni and Baby- 
lonian astronomy (p. 262) Olmstead’s instructive 
article in AJSL 55 (1938) 113-129 might have 
been cited; also a date of 379 B.c. is rather too 


early for Cidenas. Against Albright’s contention 


(p. 326, n. 54) that Aabiru should be read hdpiry 
in view of Ugaritic ‘prm, see now J. Lewy, Hebrew 
Union College Annual 15 (1940) 48, n. 7% (ef, 
Speiser, Language 16 (1940) 326 ff.). For much 
earlier references to the balance and its connection 
with deity in Mesopotamia than the one cited on 
p- 337, n. 33, see the reviewer, RA 34 (1937) 59f, 
Finally it might be noted that the book is so full 
of technical expressions and unusual words that 
most readers will need a dictionary continually at 
their elbow, and that one that is definitely modern 
and unabridged. 

These are some of the observations that the 
reviewer would offer in response to the invitation 
on p. viii. Their number is an index of his interest 
in the work and the significance that he would 
attach to it. It covers so vast a field and includes 
so much important material that it will long be 
valued as a book of reference irrespective of its 
views and theories. It is a volume that no student 
of the Near East can afford to miss, and a real 
contribution by a very great scholar to our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Near East and its 
significance for our own time. 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





Outlines of Jainism. By JAGMANDERLAL JAINI. 
Edited (with preliminary note) by F. W. 
THomas. Cambridge: at THe UNIVERSITY 
Press; New York: THE MacmiLuan Co., 
1940. Pp. xl+ 159. U. S. $1.75. 


This is a reprint “ with corrections ” of the first 
edition of 1916. The author of this work, the late 
J. L. Jaini, a Digambar Jain, was distinguished 
by his learning in his own faith as well as by his 
success in the law. His handbook of Jainism is 
unquestionably one of the best that has been pro- 
duced and includes an amazing amount of informa- 
tion in a short work convenient to use. This reprint 
has very few corrections (so far as I can discover) 
and, indeed, few were needed in the original 
edition. But some have been overlooked that might 
well have been made in a second printing. 

Most of the errors that have been corrected were 
obviously clerical ones, such as the overlooked one 
on p. xxxiv, where the interval between Neminatha 
and ParSvanatha is said to be 5,000 years, whereas 


the Table after p. 6 shows the usual 84,000. Of 
much more importance is the failure to correct 
some misinterpretations of the texts cited. It is 
misleading to translate (p. 92) “ vedaniyakarma 
is of two kinds, akashaiya and kashaya.” Vedaniya- 
karma is one of the eight main divisions of karma 
and is of two kinds, but it has nothing to do with 
kasiya and akasaéya, which are subdivisions of 
caritramohaniyakarma. (See the Table in this text 
after p. 36.) In this same connection is the curious 
equating of ananta with mithydtva. Ananta is 
temporal here. For the common triad, raga, dvesa, 
moha, Jaini uses “ attachment, aversion, and in- 
fatuation ” in his text. But (p. 93) dosa seems to 
be translated by the impossible “ inflammation.” 

In Appendix III there are several errors in the 
lists of Prativasudevas and Balabhadras, according 
to Hemacandra, whom Jaini gives as a source. I 
do not know what the Uttarapurana says on this 
subject, but Hemacandra gives the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh Prativisudevas as Meraka, 
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Madhukaitabha, Nisumbha, Bali, Prahlada in that 
order. Acala and Vijaya are first and second Bala- 
bhadras. Ramacandra and Padma (Jaini’s eighth 
and ninth) are the same person, the eighth Bala, 
and the ninth is Balarama. 

Occasionally Jaini’s English terminology is in- 
consistent. “Angels and devils” is not bad Chris- 
tian terminology for devas and narakas; but Jaini 
sometimes uses “ angels ” for devas only and some- 
times to include both (p. 43), which use might be 
confusing to a beginner struggling with the five 
kinds of bodies. “ Falling away” is hardly ade- 
quate for nirjara, which is a definite “wearing 
away.” The height of the Middle World is cor- 
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rected (pp. 121 and 122) from 100,040 yojanas 
to 100,000. There is considerable variation on this 
point. Hemacandra (Trisasti°® 2. 3. 483) says the 
Middle World is 900 yojanas above the earth and 
900 below. 

Several works in English and German have been 
added to the Bibliography. As Hemacandra is so 
much esteemed by Digambaras as well as by 
Svetambaras, the two volumes now available of the 
translation of his authoritative Trisastisalakapu- 
rusacaritra (GOS LI and LXXVII) might be 
added. 


HELEN M. JoHNSON 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 











Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China. By 
ArtHuR WALEY. London: GEORGE ALLEN 
AND UNWIN, 1939. Pp. 275. 


This book is a combination of extracts translated 
from Chuang Tzii, The Works of Mencius, and 
Han Fei Tz, and descriptions of events and per- 
sonalities associated with three main intellectual 
currents in China during the period of the Con- 
tending States (480-249 s.c.). Of the “ Hundred 
Schools ” that flourished in this period, Mr. Waley 
selected Chuang Tzti for his appeal to the imagi- 
nation, Mencius for his appeal to the moral feelings, 
and Han Fei for his realism. Evidently they were 
chosen as most typical of Taoism, Confucianism, 
and legalism (or realism as Mr. Waley calls it) 
respectively, and not as parallel currents at any 
particular time. The “ three ways of thought” at 
the time of Mencius were Confucianism, which he 
represented, the school of Yang Chu, and Mohism. 
The latter receives adequate treatment (pp. 163- 
185) as a rival school of Confucianism. We regret, 
however, that Yang Chu, who was far more influ- 
ential and therefore more representative of the 
Taoist way of thought, is dismissed rather lightly 
(p. 162). Much more attention should have been 
given to Hsiin Tzii, who represented one wing of 
early Confucianism as Mencius represented the 
other, even though Hsiin Tzii’s Confucianism was 
affected by Taoism and was therefore not as pure 
as that of Mencius. The three ways of thought, 
however, are indicated in a very clear and charming 
way. Mr. Waley finds in the world today interest- 
ing parallels of them, for the Taoist “ cultivation 
of inner power” is a view “still widely held in 








India,” the Confucian “ pursuit of happiness ” is 
“the view of religious teachers in America and 
most parts of Europe” (p. 252), and realism “ finds 
a close parallel in modern Totalitarianism” (p. 
12). This comparison is not the only thing that 
makes the book of vital interest. Mr. Waley’s ex- 
quisite style, his various treatments of subjects and 
different ways of presentation, and the human 
interest that is maintained throughout, make the 
book very engaging. 

The first part of the book is devoted to Chuang 
Tzu, under two general divisions, “ The Realm of 
Nothing Whatsoever ” and “ Politics.” The funda- 
mental ideas of this Taoist, such as “ nurturing 
life,” Tao, seeming unimportant, death, equality of 
things, attack on Sophism and Confucianism, etc., 
are cleverly put forth with stories, dialogues, and 
anecdotes from Chuang Tzti. Although the author 
claims, without justification, that “ Theories about 
which chapters are ‘genuine’ have little real 
meaning,” his selections are from chapters gen- 
erally considered to be mostly authentic. Of course, 
if Mr. Waley had followed Chinese critics more 
closely, he would not have said that “The only 
chapter that is almost certainly an irrelevant addi- 
tion is the thirtieth” (p. 257), for it has been 
established beyond doubt, for many hundred years, 
that at least Chapters XV, XXVIII-XXXIII are 
spurious, whereas the most reliable are Chapters I- 
VII. Mr. Waley is not justified in the conclusion 
that “the early date of more than half of Lieh 
Tzi is guaranteed by the fact that identical or 
almost identical passages occur in works of the 3rd 
century B.C.” (p. 257), as this work has been 
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shown to belong to the second or third century 
A. D. and consists of quotations from, and elabora- 
tion of, earlier works. But Mr. Waley is justified 
in using Lieh Tzi to clarify certain points in 
Chuang Tzii, for he definitely declared that he was 
“ concerned with thought rather than with literary 
history” (p. 240). 

Mr. Waley has translated verses and rhymed 
prose in the verse form, which other translators 
have failed to do (pp. 17, 20, 36, etc.), although 
he has sometimes erroneously taken prose of par- 
allel construction to be verse (p. 30). This most 
difficult text is made intelligible, and the beautiful 
style as well as the poetic spirit of the original are 
carried over to the translation. We might question 
the correctness of the translation “ exploit life ” 
for i shéng “to extend life artificially ” (p. 20) 
and “Tao... is faithful” (p. 78) for hsin “ Tao 
... has reality or evidence ”; and “ the sky is lower 
than the earth” (p. 28) should indisputably have 
been “the sky is as low as the earth.” To the 
author, wang nien wang i does “ not make sense ” 
(p. 273), but no Chinese commentator has found 
any difficulty in understanding it as “ forgetting 
life and forgetting the distinction of right and 
wrong.” But such mistakes are few, and this fact 
should reflect not unfavorably, but favorably, on 
the translator of highly corrupted passages from a 
highly corrupted text. 

The second part of the book is devoted to Men- 
cius and is divided under such headings as “ The 
Better Feelings,’ “Government by Goodness,” 
* Mencius and the Kings,” “The Three Years’ 
Mourning,” “ Great Men,” “ Moh Tzii,” “ Mencius 
and the Agriculturists,” etc. The third part, which 
is on the Realists, deals with “ The Realist Concep- 
tion of Law,” “The People and the Law,” “Agri- 
culture and War,” “Classes to be Eliminated,” 
“The Past,” “The Art of the Courtier,” etc. The 
translation in these sections is almost perfect, 
faithfully reproducing not only the ideas but also 
the styles, although “good capacity ” and “ good 
feelings ” are wrong and should have been “ native 
ability ” and “native mind” as generally trans- 
lated (pp. 115-117). We wish the translator had 
given chapter reference to all passages. 

As to the interpretation of Mencius, Mr. Waley 
is fundamentally correct in laying the central em- 
phasis on the idea of Government by Goodness. In 
the case of the realists, the relationship between 
them and the Taoist is made clear (pp. 201-204). 


There is an excellent discussion of the cross cur- 
rents of ancient Chinese thought (pp. 207-208), 
We cannot agree with Mr. Waley, however, in his 
interpretation of hao-jan chth ch‘i as “ flood breath,” 
upon which he asserted that Mencius had a special 
“breath-technique ” (p. 118). He seems to gee 
Yoga in every Chinese ancient philosopher, even 
in such a humanistic and matter-of-fact philoso- 
pher as Mencius! The seemingly strange “ flood 
breath ” had nothing to do with the technique of 
breathing developed by the Taoist after the intro- 
duction of Indian Yoga into China many centuries 
after Mencius; it is simply what it says, “the 
strong, moving force” of man. The word chii 
in Mencius cannot be translated literally as 
“breath,” particularly in the Yoga connection of 
internal alchemy. In the same chapter where 
Mencius discussed hao-jan chth ch (The Works 
of Mencius, II, I, 2), Mencius explained that 
by “maintaining ch% he meant “ maintaining 
an unperturbed mind.” This is equivalent to 
Confucius’ “not being disturbed at sixty” and 
“following the dictate of the mind at seventy” 
(Analects II. 4). There is nothing of Yoga about 
it. To say that Shen Tao’s political philosophy of 
shih “ position, influence, power” is a “ mystical 
theory of the natural power” (p. 239) is absolu- 
tely unwarranted. The legalists’ shih has no 
“mystic sense” (p. 238) whatsoever. It merely 
means “ to exert the influence or to use the power 
natural to a political position.” The assertion that 
pu, literally “an uncarved block,” but merely 
“simplicity ” to the Taoists, “is founded on ancient 
ritual ideas” (p. 97) needs to be proved. There is 
no question about the importance of ritual in 
ancient China, but Mr. Waley has certainly exag- 
gerated it. In his Analects of Confucius, for ex- 
ample, he interpreted the word li almost directly 
as “ ritual,” whereas the word as used by Confucius 
also meant “ propriety, social order, rules of con- 
duct, moral discipline,” etc. 

But we must not remember the little faults of 
Mr. Waley and forget his great virtues. As a whole, 
the translations and accounts of intellectual move- 
ments are highly commendable. The best editions 
of texts were used and best commentaries consulted. 
This book is intended for the jayman, but it should 
be profitable to any student of Chinese thought. 


Winc-Tsit CHAN. 
UNIVERSITY oF Hawalt. 
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Kirishito-ki und Sayo-yoruku. Japanische Doku- 
mente zur Missionsgeschichte des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts. Ins deutsche uebertragen von 
Gustav Voss S. J. und Husert Cresiix §S. J. 
Mit einem Vorwort von Professor Dr. Naosrro 
MurAKAMI. Monumenta Nipponica Mono- 
graph. Tokyo, SopHi1a UNiversity, 1940. 
Pp. vili, 229. 


Of the end of Catholic missions in Japan and the 
fate of the last remaining Christians little can be 
learned from European sources, because in the 1640 
expulsion all foreigners but the Dutch were expelled 
from Japan. Therefore, the numerous Japanese 
documents concerning this period, collected by the 
historians of the Mito-school in the Sokkyo-hen, 
must be all the more welcome. Most important 
among these documents naturally are those of an 
official or partly official character. The two texts 
given here in literal German translation belong to 
this group. Both are connected with the Court of 
Inquisition, Shimon-aratame-yaku, installed in 
Edo in 1640 as the centre of Christian persecution 
and lasting more than a hundred and fifty years. 
The Kirishito-ki is a collection of official docu- 
ments for the use of the inquisitors, while the 


Sayd-yoruku contains the diary of one of the 
officers of the Kirishitan-yashiki, the seat of the 
inquisition. The translation of the former is based 
on the edition of the HOj6 Awa-no-kami Shiimon- 
aratame Kiroku by Professor Anesaki and on the, 
as yet unpublished, Tenmon Batsuroku from the 
Sokkyo-hen in the possession of the Imperial Uni- 


versity at Tokyo. Only two imperfect copies, one 
printed, the other a manuscript of the 19th cen- 
tury, were available for the latter translation. 

Most of the documents of the Kirishito-ki origi- 
nated in 1658 when the first inquisitor, Inoue 
Chikugo-no-kami, introduced his successor to his 
new duties. Based on Inoue’s long inquisitory 
experience, they bear witness to his energy and 
cleverness in the treatment of Christians. He 
realized that an apostate was more harmful to the 
expansion of Christian doctrine than a martyr and 
worked accordingly through persecution rather 
than executions. His success in making apostates 
even among the missionaries proves the effective- 
ness of this method. 

The translators themselves group the documents 
of the Kirishito-ki according to their contents in 
the following order: (1) the oaths of the inquisi- 
tors (Kirishitan-bugyd) when taking office; (2) 
laws issued, and measures taken, against Christian 
mission and foreign trade; (3) activity and method 


of the inquisition; (4) outline of Christian doc- 
trine and its expansion in Japan. 

The Kirishito-ki is supplemented by the Sayé- 
yoruku which describes life between 1672-1691 in 
the Kirishitan-yashiki where the Christian prison- 
ers were kept. It was written by one of the higher 
police officers (Yoriki)—identified by the trans- 
lators with Kawahara Jingobei—who, together 
with the Ddshin, was appointed guard of Chris- 
tians. In the form of a diary it notes daily events 
like promotions among the guards, Christian and 
other trials, details of the life of Chiara and his 
comrades, and the state of the weather. This 
variety of subjects observed with the same interest 
leads the translators to place great confidence in 
the objectivity of the Sayd-yoruku, as being written 
for private enjoyment rather than as anti-Christian 
propaganda. 

Besides its translations of Kirishito-ki and Sayd- 
yoruku the book also contains in an appendix 
several minor translations of documents bearing 
on some aspect of the same general subject, notably 
on the missionaries of the second Rubino-group. 
An official list of Chiara’s books is published here 
for the first time. In the appendix also will be 
found an essay by Fr. Schuette S. J. on the ques- 
tion whether P. Christovao Ferreira died as a 
martyr. 

In his foreword, Professor Naojiro Murakami 
discusses the question of why Christian missions 
in Japan, so successful in their beginnings, should 
have found such an abrupt end. He believes the 
reasons for this to have been largely political, fear 
of a Spanish invasion being one of the main, and 
apparently not entirely unfounded. Messrs. Voss 
and Cieslik, on the other hand, in their extensive 
introduction dealing with the history of their texts 
and their subjects, rather incline to the view that 
it was fear of the power of Christian religion 
which brought about its persecution and tempo- 
rary extinction in Japan. They think, however, 
that a conclusive answer to this problem can only 
be given when more of the original sources have 
been published and translated. Their own book, 
with its precise translations and its detailed and 
unbiassed study of a little known period in Japa- 
nese history is an important step in this direction. 
But it also so far exceeds the limits of purely 
missionary history that it should be appreciated 
generally for the new light it sheds on modern 
political developments in Japan. 


GrrpaA HARTMANN 


LiBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
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MICROFILM SERVICE AT LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FOR INDIA 


A microfilm Photorecord apparatus purchased by the 
American Council of Learned Societies for its Indic 
and Iranian Committee has recently been installed at 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta to 
service orders for copies of Indic manuscripts from insti- 
tutions and individuals in America, 

Microfilm facilities now exist in India at the Govern- 
ment Secretariat in Bombay; the Government Photo 
Registry Bureau in Poona; the Shri Venkateswara 
Oriental Institute, Tirupati, South India; and the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. The laboratories in Bombay 
and Poona are primarily for Government use, but their 
use for cultural purposes has been sanctioned. The one 
in Tirupati is for scholarly purposes, with emphasis on 
the building up of a microfilm library of items privately 
owned. This bibliofilm library has been started, and the 
list of items it contains is filed at the Library of Con- 
gress. Further additions will be reported as they are 
made. 

The machine at the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
has been placed there on loan for the use of that 
Society with the provisions (1) that it service the 
machine; (2) that it turn the machine over to any 
American scholar so authorized by the American Council 
of Learned Societies for use anywhere in India; and 
(3) that it fill orders from American scholars for 
microfilm copies of materials in its library or in other 
cooperating libraries in India. For the present the 
Library of Congress will act as the clearing house for 
such orders. 

The following institutions in India have expressed 
willingness to have their manuscripts photographed: 
the Central Museum, Baroda; the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona; the Bharata Itihaisa Samsho- 
daka Mandala, Poona; the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society; the Government of India; the Central 
Museum, Lahore; the Provincial Museum, Lucknow; the 
University of Mysore, including the Government Oriental 
Library; St, Xavier’s College, Bombay; the University 
of Calcutta; the University of Madras, including the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library; the Panjab 
University; the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Trivan- 
drum; the Adyar Library, Madras; the Barton Library 
and Museum, Bhaunagar; the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity; the Educational and Cultural Departments of 
Hyderabad State; and the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 
Some other institutions have been asked to cooperate 
and it is expected that many, or all, of them will agree. 

The several microfilm cameras already in India are 
strategically placed from a geographic point of view, and 
if they and the libraries listed above function as ex- 
pected, American scholars now have open to them a vast 
source of manuscript and rare printed materials. Film 
copies of manuscripts are not only more accurate than 
hand copies, but also easier to get than originals, and 
much cheaper than both. 

The Library of Congress now has 400 feet of microfilm 
of manuscripts taken in India last year, and plans to 
acquire an additional hundred feet in the near future. 
On these films are copies of unpublished, handwritten 
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catalogues of manuscript collections, Buddhist, Jain, and 
Hindu texts. The list of texts in the film archive now 
developing at the Library will be published from time 
to time. 

This entire service has been made possible by develop- 
ment funds of the American Council of Learned Societies, 

Inquiries and orders should be addressed to Horace I. 
Poleman, Director of Indic Studies, Library of Congress, 


THE LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE 


The Linguistic Intitute will be held at the University 
of North Carolina, from June 12 to July 19, 1941, under 
the auspices of the Linguistic Society of America and 
the University of North Carolina. 

All inquiries can be addressed to the Director, Pro- 
fessor Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Box 348, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
The Secretary of the Summer School of the University 
of North Carolina, Professor Guy B. Phillips, Peabody 
Bldg., will also be glad to answer inquiries, particularly 
those relating to room reservations and other matters of 
a business nature. 

The American Council of Learned Societies is offering 
a number of scholarships in such amounts as may be 
necessary to assure attendance. The award will be made 
by the Committee on Research and Teaching Personnel 
of the ACLS. Applicants should write to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth St., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the required form and should return the 
form filled in with the necessary information before May 
twelfth. Applications will be acted upon as they are 
filed, 


SUMMER SEMINAR IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


The third Summer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic 
Studies will be held in the Graduate College, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J., for a period of six weeks 
beginning Saturday morning, June 21, 1941. The courses 
are open to a limited number of men and women of 
graduate standing and are designed to meet the needs 
of new students as well as those who attended the 
Seminars of 1935 and 1938. 

The tuition fee for the Seminar is $40.00. Fees for 
room and board at the Graduate College are $20.00 a 
week per person. A limited number of grants-in-aid are 
available, mainly through the codperation of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, for specially recom- 
mended and qualified students. Enrollment is limited to 
33 students. For further information address Dr. Nabih 
A. Faris, P. O. Box 342, Princeton, New Jersey. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


The Chinese and Japanese Language Institute will be 
held at Cornell University, June 23rd to August 15th, 
1941, sponsored by the Cornell University Summer 
Session, and by the Committees on Chinese and Japanese 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
For application blanks and further information, address 
Dr. Knight Biggerstaff, M211 Boardman Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





